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Chap. XYHI. 



Diiguiie, I see thou art a wickednem 
Wherein the pre^ant enemy doth much. 



IHAKE1PB4R. 



nnHE season was now rapidly advancing^ 
when London appears in its utmost 
gaiety and splendor. Lord Drelincourt 
always went there in February, and he 
this year rather hastened his return to it^ 
as he remarked, with sorrow, the increas- 
ing estrangement of Lord Courtney from 
home, and the dejection which clouded 
Lady Rosamond's fine features, and cast 
a gloom over all her ideas an^ remarks. 
Vol. II. B It 
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It was not possible that she should feel 
otherwise than mortified, when every 
lettoi- from her faithless ci-devaut amant^ 
instead of being filled with complaints of 
her cruelty, and his misery, teemed with 
the praises of another, and declarations 
of his own happiness. She could not 
avoid hearing of his new attachment, 
though Edmund was too delicate ever 
to mention it, but Henry never failed to 
rally her on the futility of her charms, 
and the readiness with which Clayton 
had consoled himself. 

When the day was fixed for leaving 
the castle. Lord Courtney mentioned a 
pre\ious engagement, that he had formed 
with Lord John Talbot, which obliged him 
to be in town somewhat sooner than the 
the rest of the family, he therefore took 
his leave, hoping to meet them at the 
time appointed. Lord Drelincourt was 
too indulgent to controul his son, in a 
matter of no real importance, but he was 
mortified to observe in him of late, on the 

most 
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most trifling occasions, an air of con- 
straint and mystery, never attendant on 
actions which will bear scrutiny. He 
spoke not on the subject, but the ex- 
pression of gravity in his countenance, 
was understood by the conscious Henry, 
who felt hurt to even slightly wound the 
feelings of a father, to whom, the tender- 
est affection, the most respectful obe- 
dience, and sincerest confidence were due. 
The day after Lord Courtney's de- 
parture. Lord Drelincourt received let- 
ters which made him anxious to be in 
town, as soon as possible, and as the 
weather was remarkably fine, he wished 
his family to accompany him, accordingly 
they set off a week sooner than they had 
originally intended. 

On their way Lord Drelincourt alighted 
from the carriage, to shew Edmund a point 
which commanded one of the most exten- 
sive views in England. In returning, the 
Earl unfortunately struck his foot against 
a stone, and by a sudden twist sprained 
his ancle. The pain was very violent, 

B 2 and 
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and Lady Drelincourt urged him to stop 
at Blandford. He had wished to reach 
Salisbury, wh^re lie meant to conclude 
the day's journey, as it was his customary 
and favorite resting place; but in com- 
pliance with her entreaties, an outrider was 
dispatched to the former place; when they 
arrived there, his lordship's ancle was much 
swelled, a son of Esculapius was sent for, 
and in a few minutes one arrived, who by 
the assistance of a good house, with che- 
micals, and galenicals, insci'ibed neatly 
in golden letters over the door, had the 
most business, and as some would think, 
consequently the best medical abilities 
in the place. The messenger who had 
been dispatched for him, had informed 
him, that he was sent for to a lord. 
This intelligence acted as an electrical 
shock upon his nerves. ^^A Lord!" he 
exclaimed, jumping up, and leaving the 
ensanguined stream to flow from the 
arm of a half-price patie,nt, who had called 
en him; "A Lord! I never heard of one 

being arrived, I wish I had known, I would 

have 
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have been a little better dressed, but I 
will wait on his lordship directly," hurry- 
ing out of the room as he spoke; he 
was however recalled by the feeble voice 
of the sick man, whom he had left, and 
who asked with the utmost simplicity, if 
he were to wait there till Mr. Pestle re- 
turned from calling on the lord? ^' Yes, 
do if you please," replied the man of 
business, but recollecting himself he ad- 
ded, " I will just tie up your arm before 
I go," and by this wonderful instance of 
memory, and presence of mind, he pro- 
bably deprived the honest countryman 
of the glory, of dying a death, similar to 
that of the illustrious Seneca. Fortu- 
nately no other obstacle intervened, ex- 
cept meeting a few patients in his way, all 
of whom Mr. Pestle informed, that he 
would have the pleasure of seeing them, as 
soon as he had just looked in on the Earl 
of Drelincourt, who had been waiting for 
him a considerable time at the Crown. 
As he ascended the stairs. Mr. Pestle 

B 3 had 
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had ample employ men tcin pulling up his 
cravat, arranging his frill, and letting a 
white handkerchief peep from his pocket; 
by the time that all this was done, the 
door was thrown open, and he was in- 
troduced into the presence of the peer. 
After a bow to every individual, which 
resembled in lowness and humility, that 
movement called in the East Indies a 
salamy or that which a devout per.ian 
makes to the rising sun; Mr. Pestle ap- 
proached, and surveyed the part affected 
with the nice eye of medical criticism, 
f^ My lord, your lordship's accident might 
have been much more seriops, than you 
will, I hopey now find it. In the co\irse 
of my practice, 1 have seen very lin- 
gering, tedious, and difficult cases, in-- 
duced by cases apparently as trifling. 
Your lordship has had a narrow escape 
from a luxation of the tibia, but happily," 
continued he, ^' it is so defended by 
the ligamentum superius anterium, and 
the ligaiTientum posticum, superius, that 

I believe 
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I believe no worse consequences will arise 
to your lordship, than a violent sprain 
of the ligamentum deltoides^ I will bow- 
ever, send your lordship an embrocation 
for the part affected, and an ointntenf to 
remove the discolouration of the cuticle, 
and," feeling the Earl's pulse, " I think a 
composing draught for this evening, and 
another in the morning, may be of ser- 
vice to your lordship. *• What/' said the 
Earl with a smile, '* do you think me so 
violfcntiy 'fluttered by my accident, or so 
much alarmed fot its consequences?" "By 
no means my loird,^' answered Mr. Pestle^ 
^^ I merely mentioned draughts, because 
we generaHy; that is, it is customary to 
send them, but certainly I will not, if 
they.be not agreeable^ to your lordship." 
The Earl smiled again, and politely re-* 
plied, '' Yes, I beg you will send them, 
Mr. Pestle, a custom is seldom general 
without good* reasons, and I like to coni- 
form to established rules." Mr. Pestle 
then departed, with the same profusion 

B 4 of 
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of bows^ as he had exhibited on his en- 
trance^ and had the satisfaction of telling 
all his patients^ that he had been the 
whole of the morning, with the Earl of 
Drelincourt, who was a mighty pleasant 
roan. His lady and daughters also were 
charming women aud vastly handsome. 

During the examination of his lord- 
shiy's ancle, Edmund had retired to re- 
fresh himself by some slight duties of 
the toilet, and his valet whilst comb- 
ing his hair, informed him with that air 
of mystery, which never fails to rouse 
curiosity, that Dawson was at the Inn. 
'' Dawson !" exclaimed Edmund, ^' what 
is he doing here when his master is in 
London?" ^' Lord Courtney is here too, 
I believe sir," said the valet with a smile, 
that spoke what he durst not otherwise 
express, '^ not that Dawson told me so 
sir, he denied it, but I heard him order- 
ing horses to be brought out, as soon as 
dinner was taken up for my lord; and I 
was surprised that he should order them^ 

when 
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when it was so nearly dark/' '' And I am 
more than surprised^" Edmund involun* 
tarily exclaimed^ he however checked 
himself from saying more, but he re- 
turned to the Earl with so disturbed a 
countenance^ that he was immediately 
asked if he were indisposed ; he replied 
that he did not feel quite well at that mo- 
ment^ nor did he deviate much from the 
exact veracity, which he always endea- 
voured to observe, for he was really agi- 
tated, and resolved to satisfy himself, ' 
whether Lord Courtney were actually 
preparing to leave the inn at that late 
hour, notwithstanding the arrival of the 
family. 

They were scarcely seated at the dinner- 
table, before Edmund heard the sound of 
horses' feet, and he again drew attention 
by changing colour; he complained of 
a violent pain in his head, and requesting 
to be excused from continuing at the 
table, he left the room with a beating 
heart, and went into another; from the 

B 5 windows 
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windows of which, he plainly discerned 
« carriage, and four horses, the useful 
Dawson was putting in some parcels, and 
a few minutes after, he distinguished be- 
»yond a doubt, the features of Lord Court*- 
ney, whom he was shocked to see, ao- 
companied by a lady, in whose slender 
form arrayed in sable garbs, he instantly 
recognized Mary Macdonitld; a female 
-servant followed her, the door was closed, 
the postillions cracked their whips, and 
the carriage, followed . by Dawson, was 
quickly out of hearing. 

Edmund s heart was formed of nature's 
best and most susceptible materials, and 
his eyes filled with tears, as he mentally 
exclaimed, '*; Lost unfortunate Mary ! un- 
happy Henry ! one day thou wilt remeto- 
ber with agony, that thou haSt basely 
betrayed the trust of a fond father, of 
a dying friend ! Oh may'st thou yet 
repent ere thou committest a crime, 
-lirfaich when committed, no repentance 
can expiate." Not one spark of resent- 
ment 
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ment did Edmund feel at the distrust^ 
which Henry had shewn of him, no, he 
was rather proud that their friendship had 
not been a partnership in vice. He re- 
joiced also that Lord Drelincourt was 
spared the pang of knowing his son's de- 
reliction from the principles which had 
been so carefully instilled into him ; and 
he sought to console himself by the hope 
that Henry might not yet be dead to con- 
viction^ and .that the disinterested advice 
of friendship^ might be received with the 
penitepce of returning virtue. 

The next day Lord Drelincourt was 
able to pursue his journey^ whether by 
the assistance of nature, or of Mr. Pestle's 
draughts, we will not determine, but he 
certainly did reach town, in safety with 
all his familv. 



b6 ' Chap. 
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Chap. XIX. 



Now see a splendid city rise to view. 

With carts, aud cars, and coaches, roaring all, 

Wide-pour'd abroad, behold the giddy crew. 

See how they dash along from wall to wall ! 

At ei^ery door, hark ! how they thundering call, 

Good Lord ! what can this giddy rout excite ? 

Why on each other with fell tooth to fall, 

A neighbour's fortune, fame, or peace to blight. 

And make new tiresome parties for the coming night. 

THOMtOir, 



THE delights of London^ arrayed' in the 
facinating garb of novelty, could not fail to 
interest the mind of Edmund^ though they 
never, for a moment, drew his attention 
from the explanation which he wished to 
have with Henry ; who, as if suspecting 
his designs, industriously shunned the 
communication so anxiously sought. ^Ed- 
mund 
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mund was not however discouraged^ but 
tesolved to watch a favourably opportu- 
nity^ and disguised his wishes^ in order to 
throw Henry off his guard till one should 
occur. 

Lady Drelincourt's nights were always 
crowded, for every one wished to appear 
at her assemblies ; and the first brought 
all the fashionables who had arrived in 
town. Amongst the number were^ the 
Earl of Carisbrooke, Lady Laura Delany^ 
Miss Claytpn, and Sir John, who had 
come to town on business, after an ab- 
sence of twenty years ; and of course dis- 
covered wonderful alterations since he 
had last visited it. The Dunderton fa- 
mily also were of the party, for they had 
left their cards immediately on Lord Dre- 
lincourt's arrival, and much sooner th^n 
he wished ; he by no means approving of 
his ward's intimacy with Miss Dunderton^ 
as it encreased to a degree of familiarity, 
of which folly or enmity is too frequently 
the consequence. 

The 
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The Eaii of Carisforooke kindly rallied 
Edmund on bis desertion^ sayings that 
Lady Laura wae quite ofTended by it: '*" I 
was more reasonabley'' added he^ '' and 
told her, that I did not expect yoU to 
devote tnuch«of your time to a gouty old 
man, and a solitary lady/ when you had 
so many fair claimants on your attention 
at the Castle." Editiund apologized with 
much grace to the Earl, but he shrunk 
from the idea of doing it to her ladyship ; 
for though he had never loved her, yet 
she had certainly first inspired him with a 
wish to please ; and an attachment, even 
of that slight kind, cannot be remembered 
by one new to the world, without auk- 
ward sensations. The lady however ad- 
vanced, and with thfe delightful ease of 
modern manners, tapped him with her 
fan, and beckoned him to a seat near her 
on a sofa, which had fortunately been 
deserted by two old ladies for the whist 
table. The hero obeyed the summont^ 
with a beating heart, and pressed her 

hand 
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hand to supply the place of words ; whilst 
Lady Laufa^ encouraged by his confusion, 
and of course imagining that it sprung 
from the tenderest emotions^ laid aside 
her first intention of behaving with cold* 
nesis and hauteur, and adopted the same 
mode of conduct, that she had often suc- 
cessfully practised in the summer-house^ 
whither she so considerately always in- 
vited her guests, to recover the fatigue of 
walking a quarter of a mile. 

'^ You do not know/' said she, in the 
tenderest tones that she could possibly 
assume, ^* how you hurt me by so suddenly 
foi*saking Cafisbrooke; my father was 
really quite offended' with the incon- 
sistency of your conduct, but I always 
endeavoured to excuse it to him : tell me 
now> in return for] my good-nature, to 
what it really mignt be owing P^' This 
home question greatly embarrassed Ed- 
mund, who y^as not prepared either to 
expect or to answer it ; he however ex- 
tricated himself tolerably well, by saying> 

that 
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that ^'Whatever had o<5casioned his appa* 
rent negligence^ her ladyship must be too 
conscious of her own attractions^ not to 
know that it must have been as painful to 
himself, as it could possibly appear dis- 
respectful to others." Lady Laura might 
not believe this exactly, for she was too 
conversant in the language of gallantry, 
to expect that sincerity should form one 
of its characteristics; but she appeared 
perfectly satisfied, and began once more 
to play off the artillery of tender glances, 
broken sentences, and affected confusion ; 
though not with the success by which 
they had been before distinguished; for 
Edmund's eyes wandered from her's to 
follow the pretty figure, and pleasing 
countenance of his Emma, as she passed 
from room to room, paying attention to 
all, and gaining it from every one, by the 
graces of her unaffected deportment. 
Lady Laura saw that she was not attended 
to, and like a skilful general, made a good 
retreat, resolving to rally her forces at a 

more 
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more favourable opportunity; telling Ed- 
mund therefore^ that she should expect to 
see him the next day in Grosvenor Square^ 
she left the sofa^ and took her place at a 
table where all the softer emotions were 
lost in the anxieties of rouge et noir. 



CaA]». 
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Chap. XX. 



Hard it the fortune that the sex attends, 
Women, like princes, find few real friends; 
All who approach them their own ends pursue, 
Lovers and ministers are seldom true : 
Hence oft from reason heedless beauty strays. 
And the most trusted guide the most betrays ; 
Hence by fond dreams of fancied power amus'd , 
When most they tyrannize they're most abus*d. 

»0R0 LTTTLETOW. 



EDMUND was too polite to fail in an 
appointment with a lady^ and after having 
had the pleasure of a t6te a tdte with Lady 
Laura^ the day being very fine, he saun- 
tered on horseback towards Hammersmith, 
aud would probably soon have returned, 
as the morning was far advanced, had not 
his curiosity been attracted by a gentle- 
man a little way before him, who he 

thought 
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thought must be Lord Courtney ; he fol- 
lowed him till his conjectures were re- 
duced to certainty^ and quickening his 
pace he soon overtook him. 

Lord Courtney did not appear highly 
delighted with the rencontre, or much- 
inclined to loquacity ; his replies werQ 
short and unsatisfactory, his behaviour 
cold and absent ; but Edmund was deter- 
mined not to be offended, or to leave 
him till he had gained his confidence. 
Henry was too volatile to preserve long 
an assumed gravity, toa good-natured to 
lang ftffecl a coldness that he could not 
feel ; and after riding nearly half an hour 
in silence, he began to converse with his 
usual frankness. 

'^My dear fellow," said he, ^^ naw ac- 
knowledge plainly, thatyou think me a 
rudC) reserved, unpleasant sort of a beings 
I am sure you must, though you may be 
more good-natured than I deserve, and 
not willing to tell me so/* " Indeed," 
replied £dmund> '' I could not tell you 

so^ 
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SO, without doing my thoughts injustice : 
part of your own accusation I will agree 
to, for I know you have been reserved to 
me of late, but far from thinking that 
friendship cannot exist without an entire 
communication, I am of opinion rather 
that its very essence consists in the liberty 
of occasional concealment, without giv- 
ing birth to suspicion or displeasure." 
^' You are a generous fellow," answered 
Courtney, '' and I am unworthy of so 
kind a friend. My concealments have 
arisen from a consciousness, that your 
virtue would disapprove my conduct, 
which justly incurs my own reproaches, 
and they embitter all the sweets that pas- 
sion taught me to expect ; but which, I 
am convinced cannot be tasted, if vice be 
necessary to obtain the possession of 
them.'' He paused, and* appeared much 
affected ; aftei* a few minutes he pro- 
ceeded, '^ Promise, Edmund, that you 
will not despise — alas ! I may say hate 
me, if I, at last, place entire confidence^ 

in 
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in you ; from selfish motives I own, on 
my partj for I am tempted to do it by the 
hope of findings in your consolation and 
advice, relief from recollections and re- 
morse, intolerable to be borne alone." 
Edmund earnestly requested his confi* 
dence, without informing him, that it 
could disclose little more than he already 
knew ; but they had arrived at Brompton, 
and Henry lighting at the door of a 
small neat house, requested him to do 
the same. They entered without knock- 
ing, and went into a parlour, which was 
furnished in a style of plain elegance, 
and contained a grand piano-forte, a 
book-case filled with the best English 
authors, an embroidering frame, drawing 
implements, and many other useful deco- 
rations. Whilst Edmund cast his eyes 
round the apartment, Henry continued 
silent. and embarrassed: in a few minutes 
the door was opened, and the unfortunate 
Mary entered. She started on seeing 
Edmund, but it was the simple movement 

of 
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of surprise, for no other emotion ap- 
peared : the blush of shame suffused not 
her check, though modesty still seemed to 
reign on it; her manners were easy, un- 
affected and interesting as they had ever 
been, she behaved to Edmund with the 
warm politeness due to Henry's friend, 
and to Henry himself, every word, every 
looki bespoke the most delicate arid un- 
disguised affection." Strange inconsis- 
tency ! " exclaimed Edmund mentally, 
" shall vice wear the aspect of virtue ? 
does innocence associate with guilt? can 
happiness shine in eyes which ought to be 
dimmed with repentant tears? ah! could 
Macdonald see his daughter thus, what 
would not be his sufferings !'* The un- 
conscious object of Edmund's reverie, 
awoke him from it by asking him in the 
most engaging terms, to stay and take 
his dinner with Lord Courtney and her ; 
he started on hearing her so openly join 
her name to Henry's, and refused her in- 
vitation with an impressive look, in which 

there 
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there was more of sorrow, than of anger. 
Lord Courtney appeared displeased, and 
enquired what were his objections? Ed- 
mund could not give his real ones, he 
could not allege that the painful reflec- 
tions excited by his company, were such, 
as to preclude the possibility of either 
receiving, or giving pleasure, whilst re- 
maining in it; but he excused himself, 
on the score, of not having seen any of 
the family, before he left Berkeley Square. 
Henry assured him that it was of no con- 
sequence, adding, *' My father's dinner 
hour is fixed, as the law of the medes and 
the persians, ' which altereth not;* and if 
not' one of the family were ready at the 
appointed time, you would yet see the 
dishes smoaking on the table, and the 
servants standings around it, ' punctual as 
lovers to the moment sworn,' you will 
therefore keep no one waiting, and in 
the evening we will return together, and 
the same apology will serve for both/* 
Edmund still hesitated, there was yet 

anothe 
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another reason, which he had been 
ashamed to give, and he now stammered 
out, something of an engagement to at- 
tend Lady Laura Delany, to the Opera; 
" Bravo," exclaimed Courtney, I admire 
your choice of company, nor do I won- 
der at your unwillingness to comply with 
Miss Macdonald's request, when you 
are required to protect the timid and 
interesting Lady Laura." There was a 
bitter irony in the tone of these words, 
which offended even the gentle Edmund;, 
and his fine eyes flashed reproachful fire 
on Lord Courtney, whose conscious looks 
could not bear their glance; Edmund 
repeated his apologies to Mary, and rose 
to take his leave, Courtney rose likewise, 
*' You are not going," said Mary in a 
tone of entreaty ; he took her hand say- 
ing, ^^ I must go, excuse me to-day, for 
I have indispensable engagements.'* " Do 
not ask me to excuse you," said Mary, 
for you must well know, that I could not 
excuse myself were I capable of wishing 

-to 
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to detain you contrary to your inclina- 
tions." Offended pride struggled %vith 
tenderness in her bosom, the first flushed 
her cheek, the last trembled in her eye. 
Henry felt the appeal forcibly, but he 
felt also, that he had offended Edmund, 
and he could not bear. the thought of 
seeing him depart in anger. £dr.^nd 
saw that Henry had already repented his 
petulance, and this instantly disarmed his 
quick resentment. " Suffer me," said he, 
with the smile of benevolence, which, 
speaks immediately to the heart; " suffer 
me to have the privilege of changing my 
mind, a privilege always granted to your 
sex," addressing himself to Mary, '' and 
every day exerted by you," turning to 
Henry; ^' neither can therefore deny it 
to me, and I hope that Miss Macdonald 
will permit us to dine together here, as 
probably her hour is sufficiently early to 
allow me time, on my return, to change 
tbe deshabille, for which I must apologize 
to her." This proposal was immediately 
Vqx. II. C acceptedv 
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accepted with unfeigned pleasure. Mary's 
eyes sparkled with renovated cheerful- 
ness; the gloom on Courtney's counte- 
nance was dispersed, and even Edmund's 
regrets were hushed, by the propriety of 
conduct which he saw strictly observed, 
and the pleasing and rational conversation 
whivi was sustained. 

The repast was served with an air of 
comfort, and elegant neatness. The 
dishes, few in number, were in the first 
season and admirably dressed. They were 
waited on only by one servant, in a plain 
suit; and the plate, liquors, and desert, 
were all in the style of an excellently 
regulated household. Mary did the ho- 
nors of the table, with the most enchant- 
ing grace and simplicity : coflfee was 
brought soon after, and the time was 
filled up with music, in which she was 
only a learner, but had already made suf- 
ficient progress to accompany her voice 
with much taste and pathos, in the most 
admired airs of her native country. 

At 
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At an early hour the gentlemen de- 
parted, and Henry desired Edmund to 
breakfast with him the next morning, when 
he would candidly relate his errors, and 
endeavour to profit by advice, '^ at pre* 
sent,*' said he, ^' I dare not think of any 
thing penseroso, for I ought to be very 
civil to Lady Harriett, and you know she 
is so exceedingly penetrating, that I must 
spare her sensibility/^ Edmund, notwith- 
standing he used the utmost expedition 
in adorning' himself; yet failed in gal- 
lantry so much as to be half an hour be- 
yond his appointment, for which he was 
reproached by Lady Laura, who told him 
she " could not forget that he was once 
more punctual." He blushed at the re- 
membrance, and rejoiced that he had been 
spared another t^te a t6te with her lady- 
ship, whose society in losing novelty, had 
lost the only chartn that it had ever pos- 
sessed, and whose artificial manners suf- 
fered greatly from the comparison which 
he daily made between them, and Lady 

€ S £mmdV 
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ful indeed ! and interesting as beautiful!** 
Her ladyship burst into a loud laughs and 
asked him where he had dined ? this ques- 
tion rather roused him^ and looking round, 
he remarked with surprise, the altered 
expression of her countenance. Ill-na- 
ture and malice deformed her features^ 
her lip was drawn up with a contemptuous 
sneer, and he sought to refresh his eyes, 
by again fixing them on the simply ele- 
gant form of Lady Emma. Lady Laura 
exerted all her self-command, she saw that 
her empire tottered, and that her only 
chance of victory was to appear uncon 
scious of defeat. She therefore addressed 
her conversation to her chaprone, who un- 
fortunately was very deaf, not that this 
in general was considered as any defect 
in her, on the contrary, she was often 
pronounced a very agreeable companion, 
when she had neither heard nor spoken 
one word during the conversation ; and 
her society was sometimes sought with an 
avidity, which however might still have 
' been 
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been exceeded, had she fortunately been 
blind as well as deaf. 

A ballet was performing, " very pretty 
indeed," said Lady Laura to her com- 
panion, with her eyes fixed on the box 
that so successfully rivetted Edmund's at- 
tention ; ^' charmingly pretty indeed, do 
you not think so, Mr^ Arundale ?*' Mrs. 
Arundale judiciously never gave her opi- 
nion until it was asked, and then good- 
naturedly accommodated it to that of the 
enquirer. She now followed the direc- 
tion of her ladyship's eyes, and very natu- 
rally replied, " They are indeed, my lady, 
very handsome." •'They," re-echoed Lady 
Laura, '^ what do you mean ?" *^ Which 
do I mean ^ indeed they are all handsome, 
but I think the young lady in pink the 
prettiest, though the one entirely in white 
is very pleasing, but rather pale." " I was 
speaking of the dancing madam," said Lady 
Laura, very coolly, then added in a lower 
tone, ^' It is very entertaining to come to 
a public place with the deaf and dumb."' 

c 4 This 
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This ungentle hint recalled Edmund's at- 
tention, and he resolved not to gratify 
himself again at the expence of politeness. 
Perhaps he had less merit in this-sacrifice, 
as he had already had the pleasure of a 
curtsey, and a timid smile from Lady 
Emma, which was certainly food enough 
for a lover to live upon fpr the remainder 
of the evening. His returning cares re- 
stored Lady Laura's smiles, though she 
could not do away the effect which her 
ill-humour had produced; or throw any 
expression into her countenance, sweet 
enough to efface the remembrance of the 
angry passions before imprinted on it. 

Towards the latter end of the piece. 
Lord John Talbot came into the box, and 
Lady Laura's eyes sparkled with vanity 
and hope, as he negligently looked round, 
saying, '^ How are you this evening ? how 
do you exist all this immense time ; these 
people would weary the patience of an 
anti-deluvian." ^^ Oh ! you gothic crea- 
. 'ture/' said Lady Laura, " surely you can 

never 
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never be tired of this charming harmony. 
Do you allow this attack on music^ 
Signior ?" Oh !" interrupted Lord John, 
" Signior Rodalvi is used to something 
more like music than this infernal noise; 
but we have nothing good in England^ 
except decent horseflesh, for every thing 
else it is a beggarly nation." Edmund 
was astonished, '' What," thought he, " is 
this an Englishman ? do the natives of 
this country then go abroad to despise all 
other nations, and return to abuse their 
own, although it is so highly favored, as to 
render even their warmest prejudices in 
its favor excusable ? " Lord John had now 
thrown himself into a chair, as if he 
wished to take a nap ; and bringing his 
head so nearly in contact with her lady- 
ship's shoulder, as to make it seem a pil- 
low, they presented an interesting pic 
ture of the agreeable -negligence of one 
sex, and the condescending tolerance of 
the other, according to the newest fa- 
shions. Had Edmund followed his own 

c 5 opinions 
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opinions of propriety and impropriety^ 
and his inclinations to chastise the latter, 
he would have ordered the peer to leave 
the box^ and insult decorum elsewhere ; 
but he 'saw plainly, that the familarity 
which disgusted him, was by no means so 
displeasing to its object, who listened 
with great complacency to the nothings 
yawned, rather than whispered into her 
ear. In about a quarter of an hour Lord 
John arose^ and taking leave of the com- 
pany with the same careless nod, by which 
he had saluted them on his entrance, he 
swung out of the box, notwithstanding 
the very pressing invitation which he re- 
ceived from Lady Laura to stay, and the 
hints that she threw out, of returning 
home before the piece was ended. 

She would now gladly have turned her 
attention again to Edmund; but, unfortu- 
nately at that moment, some ill-natured 
or misinformed person, circulated a report 
of fire having broken out among the ma- 
chinery ; which, added to a powerful smell 

of 
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ef smoke, created such terror that the 
house was soon in confusion, notwith- 
standing some of the principal performers 
appeared on the stage, to assure the audi- 
ence that the cause of their alarm/ merely 
arose from some preparations for a part 
of the spectacle. Edmund however felt 
only half satisfied with this apology, and 
was so pale with apprehension, that Lady 
Laura began to form a contemptible opi* 
nion of his courage, and endeavoured to 
laugh him out of his fears, assuring him, 
that a piece would never be heard 
through, if flying reports of that nature 
were attended to; adding, that if there 
were even reason for alarm, she should 
always commend remaining quiet, as there 
was much more danger in going with the 
crowd, than could result from waiting 
till it should be dispersed. Edmund per- 
fectly agree(\ with her ladyship, as to the 
propriety of her plans; but added, that 
he thought Lady Drelincourt appeared 
alarmed ; he would therefore beg leave to 

c 6 go 
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go to the opposite side for a few mo- 
ments^ just to escort the ladies to their 
carriage if they required assistance^ and 
would then have the pleasure of return- 
ing. Lady Laura coldly begged him not 
to confine himself; adding, '^ I cannot 
but admire the perfection of your ocular 
powers ; I am sure the other side of the 
house might be in flames^ and I unable to 
perceive it.'* She had forgotten that her 
eyes, however deficient, could, a few mi-r 
nutes before, distinguish Lord John oppo^ 
site to her, notwithstanding the immense 
distance ; and that he, though very fa- 
shionably blind, could not affect to misun- 
derstand her pointed obeisance, and en«* 
couraging looks. 

Edmund flew to the box which con- 
tained one inestimably dear to him, and 
who rose higher every day in his estima- 
tion; for he everyday became convinced 
that in her he should possess a jewel, richer 
than all the tribe of gay fashionable fer 
males, who flutter round the blaze of 

dissipation. 
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dissipation^ till they are burnt in its 
flames. 

He found Lady Drelincourt much 
alarmed^ and her daughters on that ac- 
count^ were anxious to return home. 
Henry actually devoted his attention to 
his mother^ and resigned the care of Lady 
Harriett to Mr. Dunderton> who had just 
arrived at a time when he could make him- 
self useful, and who received his charge 
with a profusion of soft speeches. Edmund 
protected Lady Emma; her sisters had a 
crowd of beaux, and they were safely 
guarded to the carriage. " Have you 
room for me/' said Edmund.'' " We 
should not have it for any other fifth,'* 
said Lady Rosamond, " but for you, we 
would submit to be crowded." The gen- 
tlemen loudly complained of this avowed 
partiality. Edmund stepped into the car- 
riage, and never once thought of Lady 
Laura, till the arrival of Lord Courtney, 
after the piece was ended, reminded him 
of his excessive rudent^o. '^ Ah ! what 

shall 
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shall I do ?" exclaimed he, starting up, 
" what is to be done ? ladies assist me, I 
implore you give me your advice/' 
'' When we know your reasons for re- 
quiring it," said Lady Drelincourt, '^ you 
shall have the very best that we can offer/' 
^' Now indeed, my dear lady, it is no 
jest," continued he, " I have left, that is, 
I have forgotten — " he stopped, and 
Henry helped him out, by saying, " You 
have forgotten what you were going to 
tell us ; but, my dear fellow, do now re- 
collect what you have left at the opera? 
is it your heart or your toothpick-case/' 
^' No," replied Edmund, ^^ I have left Lady 
Laura/' The grave inquietude with wliich 
he spoke, diverted the company, and 
Henry consoled him by an assurance that 
she would not be lost for want of protec- 
tion. It was however agreed that he 
ought to return, in order to make en- 
quiries after the deserted fair one. Henry 
was for deferring all apology till the next 
day, saying, "Lord John Talbot should 

have 
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have stayed with her^ who does he think 
will take the trouble of es'corting his mis-* 
tress ? I am sure he will not find me so 
condescending^ though perhaps when she 
is his wife I may do it, just for the ^cl&t 
of the thing." Lady Drelincourt gently 
reprovied him for the levity of his speech^ 
adding that she was well assured his words 
were at variance with his sentiments ; he 
was beginning to hold a mock argument 
with her, but Edmund could not forbear 
expressing his surprize, on hearing that 
Lord John, was an accepted lover of Lady 
Laura; Henry laughed at the astonish- 
ment which he betrayed, asking him if 
he had expected that one admirer would 
content her? Emma coloured, and an 
emotion resembling jealousy passed across 
her heart, but it was dispelled by Ed- 
mund's replying, ^^ I own that had I 
known it sooner, I should have looked 
for more attention from his lordship, and 
less from her ladyship, during the short 
time I saw them together." '^ My dear 

fellow," 
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fellow/' returned Henry, " would'st thoii 
enslave us again in the trammels of our 
forefathers; just when we are congratu- 
lating ourselves on having shaken them 
off? no, no, they are as the ' tales of 
other times/ and the remembrance of 
them may be ^pleasant, but yet mournful^* 
for they will ^return no more/' A ser- 
vant was now dispatched to Lady Laura^ 
and returned with the information^ that 
she had retired to rest much indisposed. 
" Well," said Henry, ^' I congratulate you 
however, on not having her death to an- 
swer for; her indisposition will not be 
very lingering, I dare say; she will be 
visible to-morrow^ and you will be ad- 
mitted to the happiness of pleading 
for your pardon in the magic boudoir/' 
The family now separated for the nighty 
and Lady Harriett followed Emma into 
her dressing room, to enquire with a 
mysterious air, " If she did not think 
that Edmund must be attached to Lady 
Laura, from the emotion which he had 

discovered. 
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discovered^ on hearing that she was going 
to marry Lord John Talbot?" Lady Em- 
ma replied^ that she really believed he 
had no attachment whatever^ to the lady 
in question^ and that his emotion^ as Lady 
Harriett emphatically termed it, was only 
surprise, suddenly excited by hearing of 
an arrangement, with which he was un- 
acquainted. " Very possibly that might 
be the case,'* answered Lady Harriett, 
'^ only he must have some attachment 
more than we know of, he is so sparing in 
hisattentions at home: lam sure he does not 
speak to me, for a day together, but you 
are indeed a favourite." '' I," exclaimed 
Emma, ^' why should you think so? does 
he address his conversation oftener to me 
than to any one else ?" " No, perhaps 
not much oftener, but always with more 
interest, and he smiles when he hears 
your voice, and when you do not see him, 
he looks at you; and he plays the tunes 
which he has heard you admire, and when 
he takes a pencil into his hand, he copies 

your 
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your sketches, apparently without think- 
ing of what he is doing/' Emma blushed, 
and began to think Lady Harriett in a 
more rational humour, than she had ever 
known her. '' Now acknowledge, my dear 
Emma/' continued her sentimental com- 
panion, " that there is something infi- 
nitely soothing to the mind of suscep- 
tibility, in thie idea of being beloved." 
She paused for a reply, which Emma gave 
briefly, saying, ^^ Certainly any one is 
unworthy, of being belo¥ed, who is in- 
capable of appreciating the sincere attach- 
ment of a worthy object.*' ^^ Yes, ''said Lady 
Harriett, ^' and an object may be worthy, 
though doomed to be unfortunate, as my 
sweet friend Eliza Dunderton says, and 
indeed her brother is a proof of her as- 
sertion ; he is not so lively, so very much 
the rage as Lord Courtney, or as hand- 
some as Count Rodalvi, but he is in^e- 
teresting, and truly amiable." Then 
throwing herself into what she conceived 
a (Charming attitude, with a tragedy air^ 

f which 
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which showed how rapidly she improved 
in the society, and from the counsels of 
her Eliza, she exclaimed in a pathetig 
tone, 

*MII fated youth, my heart mu§t feel thy iroeSy 
But my seal'd lips their source shall ne'er disclose/^ 

Then with a well acted confusion she 
hastily bade goodnight, and retired, to 
the great joy of Emma, who could only 
account for her romantic absurdity, by 
supposing that she had lost her reason^ 
or was talking in her sleep. 



Chap. 
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Chap. XXI. 



Friendship ! thou greatest happiness below. 
The world would be a desart but for thee, 
And man himself a nobler kind of brute. 
Wherefore did heaY*a our god-like reason give ? 
To make the charms of conyersation sweet, 
To open and unbosom all our woes. 
For life's sure medicine is a faithful friend. 

TRACBT. 



THE next morning Edmund breakfasted 
by appointment with Henry, whose spirits 
were again fled, and his countenance ex- 
pressed the effects of a sleepless night and 
an uneasy mind. 

As soon as they were alone, Edmund 
remarked with concern, his friend's al- 
tered looks, requested him to have some 
medical advice. '^Alas! Rodalvi," said 
he, ^^ there is not an article in the materia- 
medica which would afford me relief; un- 
less 
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less it have lately gained some^ capable 
of ministering to a mind deseased; there 
lies my ill, there I ought to minister to 
myself, and from that I shrink like a base 
coward." He started up, and walked 
about in great agitation, Edmund be- 
sought him to be tranquil; " Tranquil!" 
he exclaimed, '^ no, no, it is not for me 
to be tranquil! you, Edmund, are happy, 
you have never forfeited your own es- 
teem; and thousands in my situation 
would not be unhappy, wretched that 
I am, I abhor vice, yet^ cannot summon 
resolution to practise the virtue, that I 
know and admire." After a long pause, 
in which he endeavoured to recover suf- 
ficient calmness to resume his discourse, 
he continued, '' I am ashamed to confess, 
how early I formed the design of seduc- 
ing the innocent girl, whom you saw 
yesterday; it commenced even from the 
moment in which I first beheld her. En- 
couraged by finding that she had not 
mentioned my impertinent behaviour to 

her 
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her father, ray vanity construed her si^ 
lenc§ into partiality, and I resolved to 
improve it to my own advantage, though 
I was soon convinced that the fear of 
exciting her father's uneasiness, had been 
her sole motive for the only reserve she had 
ever used towards him. Would that she 
had related it in the first impulse of an- 
ger, he would not then have smiled on 
an assassin, who basely wounded him 
when he could not defend himself. 

" After Macdonald's death, it was ne-» 
cessary to fix on some plan for his 
daughter immediately ; at first I deter- 
mined upon sending her into Scotland, 
under the care of my servant, and in the 
company of Jane Williams, the gardener's 
daughter, a well-behaved honest young 
woman, whe had waited on her, and to 
whom she appeared attached. . Unfortu- 
nately I thought again, and however 
second thoughts may be deemed the 
wisest, they are seldom the most favor- 
able to the causes of humanity and virtue, 

for 
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for the dictates of the former^ have too 
often been repressed on a nearer view, 
by cautious avarice, and the ardour of the 
latter, damped by the suggestions of self- 
gratification. 

" As the time approachedfor her de- 
parture, my courage sunk under the idea 
of losing her; I began to hesitate; I per- 
suaded myself that there was something 
disrespectful to her father's memory, and 
that I only half fulfilled my promise, by 
sending her away under the cafe of ser- 
vants; I therefore resolved to accompany 
her, to place her myself under the care 
of her aunt, with whom I hoped that my 
father's name, and my own, would be of 
service in procuring her respect and com- 
fort. Pleased with any thing like a re- 
prieve, I was delighted with the victory 
which I imagined I had gained over my 
inclinations, and compared my triumph 
to that of Cyrus, or Scipio, thinking my 
own forbearance in no wise inferior to 
theirs. I imparted my intentions to Mary, 

who 
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who received them with that innocent 
sweetness which so enslaves me, that un- 
suspecting implicit reliance on my honor, 
which, I thank heaven, she has never yet 
had reason to repent; believe me Edmund, 
I have never yet sought to injure the pu 
rity which confides in me, and could I 
gain resolution to withdraw from tempta- 
tion, I might yet be virtuous and happy, 
for surely thie applauses of my own heart 
would diffuse balm over my wounded 
soul." '^ Oh Courtney," exclaimed Ed- 
mund, ^^ there spoke my friend; cherish 
the noble thought, resign her, Henry, re- 
sign her, and fulfil your trust with honor; 
ah, do not add another victim to infamy, 
lead her not to lament that ignorance of 
guilt,which deprived her even of suspicion. 
Do not teach her its existence, by dis- 
covering it where she expected every 
virtue ; my dear friend, the ardour or pas- 
sion will subside, and your conduct must 
hereafter appear to you in its real colours, 
perhaps also at a time, when wearied of 

the 
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the world and disgusted with mmkind, 
all your resources for happiness must be 
drawn from the retrospect of a well-spent 
life. What then will be your feelings^ 
when you review your actions and dwell 
on thi^ period? Perhaps long after the 
poor deceived object of your love, may 
have ceased to exist, and will be remem- 
bered only by the remorse awakened in 
your breast, from the consciousness of 
your base conduct towards her. Seduc- 
tion, always a crime, is in this case one 
of the deepest dye, it joins perfidy, 
cruelty, falsehood and perjury, it offends' 
immediately God and man, and when the 
hour of your death arrives, you may be 
agonized by recollecting the violation 
of your promises given in the same try- 
ing moment, to Macdonald." Edmund's 
fine countenance in speaking, was ani- 
mated by the energy of virtue, and il- 
luminated by the light of truth, his eyeg 
beamed conviction, whilst the tears which 
fell from them, softened the rigour of his 
Vol. II. D speech. 
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speech^ and attested the sincerity of 
the tender friendship by whjch it was 
inspired. 

Lord Courtney listened in silence, he 
felt the force of Edmund's arguments, for 
his own heart had taught him the same, 
but he received them with the peevish- 
ness, of '^ a man convinced against his 
will/' When the unimpassioned Madame 
de Maintenon, urged Madame de Mon- 
tespan, to withdraw her guilty attachment 
from the King, and to fill her heart with 
the love of God, devoting the rest of her 
life to penitence and prayer. "Alas! 
madame," replied the wavering mistress^ 
'* you seem to think it as easy to change 
an attachment, as to change one's linen; 
and for a King too !" Courtney answered' 
nearly in the same words, " I agree to all 
that you have said ; I know what I ought 
to do, but how to prevail on myself to 
do it, is the difficulty which I have hither- 
to found insurmountable. You seem to 
think it as easy for me to disengage my- 
self 
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self from an attachment^ as from an apoint- 
ment to dine ; and an attachment for one 
too so eminently lovely!" ''Her love- 
liness is no excuse/' returned Edmund, 
'' for your irresolution^ no addition to 
your difficulties; every man thinks the 
woman he loves^ eminently and incom- 
parably lovely ; and he is only convinced 
by a new attachment^ that she may be 
equalled and perhaps excelled/' Court- 
ney was piquedj " Yes," he replied, " if 
to do, were as easy, as to know what is 
fitting to be done, ' chapels would be 
churches^ and poor men's cottages princes' 
palaces/ You can condemn my par- 
tiality to a girl, who possesses every 
power to facinate by nature, for of art 
she knows not the name, and yet you for 
weeks, submitted the disposal of your 
time, to a capricious woman of quality, 
under the idea of her entertaining a se- 
rious passion for you; forgetting she was 
known as a hacknied coquette, that a 
woman of that description, will never 

© 2 love 
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love any one but herself, that Lady Laura 
has been so profuse of her smiles in the 
world of fashion^ that it is a proof of 
'greater dexterity to escape them^ than of 
bonne fortune, to be favoured with them ; 
and that the former is generally consi- 
dered more enviable than the latter.'* 
Edmund did not wish to quarrel with 
a friend whom he loved^ for a woman 
whom he despised^ though that may be 
the order of things, among the Quixotes 
of the day, who manfully meet to fight; 
are separated by the peace-officers, shake 
hands, have the satisfaction of seeing their 
intentions set forth in a barren paper, and 
gain the admiration of the ladies for their 
daring courage; he therefore calmly an- 
swered, thaj he confessed his ignorance 
of Lady Laura's principles, at the time 
of his becoming acquainted with her, 
that he discontinued his intimacy, when 
he became convinced of her favours being 
general, and that he only now made a 
shew of it, from a consideration of the 

politeness. 
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politeness^ which he deemed due to every 
female, though by her conduct she might 
sometimes forfeit her claim to it. This 
mild reply recalled Henry to a sense of 
his petulance. '' You must forgive me 
ray dear friend/' said he, '* I grow as 
savage as a bear, and I am vexed to find 
you ten thousa^nd times more worthy than 
I shall ever be ; I ask your advice, and if 
it be not exactly according to my wishes, 
and diametrically opposite to what- you 
ought to give, I become angry, persuade 
myself that it is not worth taking, but 
that my own is infinitely better, and 
ought to be followed ; I will however 
resume my history, though I know that I 
must make a poor figure as the hero of it. 
I told you that Mary was pleased with my 
determination to • accompany her into 
Scotland; a journey of five hundred miles, 
appeared to her a terrific undertaking, 
and she naturally expressed pleasure in 
having a companion wHoni she regarded 
as her best friend. This determined' me; 

D 3 I postponed 
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I postponed the day of her departure^ 
ttnd never fixed it again. I prevailed on 
her to dhange her lodgings to a village, 
six miles from Drelincourt, called Apple- 
ton, on pretence that the rooms she then 
h^d were damp; an idea given me by 
the old people, who lamented the circum- 
stance, ^nd gladly accepted her offer of 
:takin^ Jane to wait on her. In this re- 
tired spot, she rcmtiincd, perfectly satisfied 
with my delaying her journey, on account 
'of the severity of the winter, which ev€?n 
under its mildest aspect, is certainly an 
improper and uncomfortable season for 
-travelling. 

'' When the time was fixed, for our 
leaving the castle, I easily prevailed on 
her to quit Appleton; she had no friend 
but me; she considered me as her lawful 
^ardian, and thought herself bound to 
.comply whh my proposals, wTiich ap- 
rpeared entirely for her comfort. I had 
•travelled -very leisurely, never suspecting 
;the probability of seeing my father on 

the 
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the road^ as I knew that he did not intend 
to begin his journey^ until the time when 
I expected mine would be ended; ima- 
.gine then my surprize and dismay^ when 
I recognized his livery; at the first I 
thought thalt he meant only 'to change 
Jiorses, for I knew he never made Bland- 
ford his resting-place; but I soon found 
that he was stationary for the'night, and 
I durst not risk a discovery ; I endured all 
the tortures of concealment and anxiety^ 
until you were seated at table^ I then 
framed an excuse to Mary for my ap- 
parent whimsicality ; ordered horses, went 
one stage further that night, and took 
a different rout fOr the remainder of the 
way. 

'' I had previously engaged the house 
which yon saw yesterday at Broniptoii, 
snd I immediately procured masters in 
every branch of the polite arts for Mary, 
whose education had hitherto been solely 
guided by her own excellent capacity, 
>jHld natural taste, aided by her father's 
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occasional instructions^ as his confined 
income rendered it impossible for him to 
give her the advantages^ that his affection 
wished. Her ignorance of the world, 
guards her from uneasiness^ she perceives 
not any thing peculiar in her situation, 
and in retaining Jane as a companion, she 
imagines that every appearance of im- 
propriety is avoided. Her time glides 
on in undisturbed tranquillity, marked 
only by the acquisition of useful know- 
ledge, or pleasing accomplishments. She 
delights to see me when she can display 
any improvement, and in my absence, 
her sole study is to deserve my appro- 
bation, by redoubled diligence. 

^^ Alas! shall I cultivate the rich soil of 
her mind, for another to reap its fruits? 
Shall I daily see the loveliest flowers of 
my own planting, spring up, and must 
another mark their bloom, and enjoy 
their fragrance ? I am denied the privilege 
of the humble peasant, I have not a right 
to dispose of my hand; no, I know too 

well 
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well what I have received from my ances- 
tors, and what I owe to them ; yet I can- 
not but thinks that the disposal of my 
heart belongs to me alone^ and my Mary 
would accept itj unmindful of the censure 
of the world, for she would know that I 
had not more to offer. Marriage is at 
best a mere human ceremony, instituted 
for the convenience and security of so- 
ciety, its form differs in every country, 
and it is of consequence only so far, as it 
binds one man to one woman; so long 
therefore as the end is effected, the means 
are optional; and as from the peculiarity 
of my situation, I am under the necessity 
of accommodating my «ictions to circum- 
stances, my intentions may nevertheless 
be pure, my conduct honorable. Heaven 
knowing my motives, will acquit me of 
guilt, and*men will have no right to ac- 
cusfe me, for I should onlv deviate from^ 
established rules, because a compliance, 
with them, woiild injure thosp,. to whom I 
owe the most affectionate reverence, and 

d5 those 



those from whom^ though yet unborn^ I 
may hope to receive it. How few are 
there who will condemn me for obeying 
the dictates of my own inclinations ! how 
many would be justified in censuring mc, 
were I to disgrace my lineage by an un- 
equal marriage! in the first instance^ I 
only injure myself, in the last I injure ray 
posterity^ I wish not to appear scrupu* 
k>usly virtuous at their expcnce, and I 
would rather be accused of failing in the 
rigid forms of morality, than of forget- 
ing the respect due to an illustrious name 
and exalted rank. My own actions are 
free ; if they incur censure, I alone am 
the sufferer: but I have no right to entail 
shame on my children, for those on 
whom the name of Drelincourt will des- 
cend, shall never haTe cause to blush for 
the weakness of their father, and the in- 
ferior condition of their mother." Sa 
spoke family pride, and early instilled 
prejudices; so shrunk Lord Courtney from 
the idea of giving birth to a titled heir, 

by 
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by «L woman^ virtuous as she was lovely^ 
icapable of adorning any rank to which 
^h^e might be exalted^ and whose only 
il^lt Consisted in the want of nobility. 
Ed^tnund combated these opinions with 
hottest warmth. "I do not understand 
your distinctions^'* said he^ '^ you seem to 
think yourself entitled by your birth, to 
overcome every obstacle divine and hu- 
nvan^ that may interfere with your wishes. 
Y^u say, a just pride, a debt due to your 
ancestors and to your posterity, forbids 
your marrying the object of your- affec- 
tion, because her condition in life is 
une(qal to your own. I grant this, and 
respect the distinctions which society re- 
quires; but I cannot think you excusable 
in forming a dishonorable connexion 
with her, and thereby rendering her in-* 
ferior to every virtuous woman, in even 
the lowest ranks of life. The right that 
you claim of incurring censure on your 
own actions, I will not dispute, but I can- 
not grant that the noble privilege ex- 
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tends to hers; nor can I imagine what 
plea you can alledge to involve her in 
ruin, or why your children by her, should 
blush to know themselves born in wed- 
lock, yet be enabled to bear the taunts 
of illiberal t contempt, or the reproaches 
of malicious cruelty, without experienc- 
ing any painful sensations on knowing 
themselves to be the fruits of betrayed 
confidence, and illicit love. If all ob- 
stacles must be made to yield to our 
desires, however inordinate, then may 
the tyrant ' wade unchecked through 
slaughter to a throne,' and plead in ex- 
cuse for his cruelties, that the interme- 
diate claimants interfered with his desire 
to reign, and that being unable to suc- 
ceed by peaceful means, he was justified 
in waving the murdering steel, and dis- 
persing the obstables to his gratification. 
But virtue must be fixed and unalterable, 
her laws can never be subjected to the 
arbitrary opinions of men, blinded by 
prejudice and passion; and the arguments 

which 
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which you have advanced in support of 
your wishes, only prove that however 
ingenious the understanding may be, in 
strengthening the suggestions of the will, 
and dignifying them with the appearance 
of reason, it can yet raise no cloud of 
words sufficiently " powerful to obscure 
that steady light of truth, with which the 
Almighty has been graciously pleased to 
illuminate our minds, to guide us through 
the mazes of error, and to enable us to 
continue in the paths of virtue with cheer- 
fuli|ess and security." Edmund ceased, 
Henry replied, arguments were main- 
tained on both sides, without producing 
conviction to either, and the controversy 
ended as controversies generally do, by 
each party being more warmly convinced 
of the truth of his own opinion, and the 
fallacy and weakness of that of his ad- 
versary. - 

At length they parted; Henry went 
to pay his devoirs to his fair enslaver, who 
suspected not the discussion of which 

she 
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she had been the subject, and Edmuird 
delighted with the hope of saving hfer 
from ruin, and his friend from remorse^ 
resolved to impait the whole affait to 
Lord Drelincourt^ rigbtly thinkings that 
in a case so desperate, confidence would 
be '' more honor'd in the breach than the 
observance." Unfortunately the Earl was 
at that time engaged at the house, but 
Edmund resolved to take the first oppor- 
tunity of his return, to gain a private 
audience of him, and in the intermediate 
time, he went to pay his respects to Lady 
Laura, and to frame an excuse for his 
negligence the preceeding evening. 



ClAP. 
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ChaIp. XXII. 



Then aH for parking and parading. 

Coquetting, oancing, masquerading. 

For sales, nlays, courts and crowds, what passion, 

Nay <liwrclie8-eTen if the foshioB ; 

For woman's sense of right and wrong, 

If ruled by the almighty throng ; 

Still terns to each meander tame, 

And swims the straw of erery stream. 



MOOBS. 



THE groom of the chambers shewed Ed- 
mund into Lady Laura's dressing-room^ 
and informed him, that she had been 
much indisposed. '^ Mi ladi/' said Mon- 
sieur La Fleurette, ''-be t^rs bad tout le 
matin; she had des fit historic last nighty 
she had such grand peur of de barbares 
who made all de grand bruit; and dis 
mornings one, two o'clock came, she had 
de historic fit again^ and de physician 

came 
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came to help her to die, but she be better 
for all dat." With this melancholy ac- 
count he left the room ; and soon after 
her ladyship entered, with an air of in- 
teresting languor, and most attractingly 
dressed in an elegantly deshabille, of fine 
muslin, tririimed with beautiful lace. 
Edmund, naturally compassionate, saw 
immediately that she was really indis- 
posed, and accordingly paid his condo- 
lences in a very tender manner. ^^ I shall 
soon be better,*' she replied, '^ I was 
hurried and alarmed last night in coming 
from the opera, which made me rest very 
ill ; but I shall feel quite renovated with 
a little air." Edmund was really shocked, 
and attempted to apologize, but she 
goodnaturedly commauded his silence, 
and he thought that she had never ap- 
peared more amiable. She saw the im- 
pression which she made, but unfortu- 
nately, in endeavouring to strengthen, 
she destroyed it. When she smiled ten- 
derly, he recollected Henry's words, and 

they 
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they introduced such a crowd of melan- 
choly reflections^ that his countenance 
became clouded by them. She quickly 
remarked the change^ and asked him to 
take an airing with her ; he endeavoured 
to excuse himself^ by sayings that he was 
engaged to meet the ladies at a fashionable 
auction. '^ What! "exclaimed she, " at the 
saleofSirWilliamLightly^&effects?''"the 
same." ^' Oh, delightful ! then I will make 
one of your party, for it will do me good 
to be amused ; I was very intimate with 
them all the last winter; I know there are 
a profusion of sweet tempting articles, 
and all the world will be there ; besides, I 
was Lady Lightly 's particular friend, and 
and she will be pleased to hear I was 
there ; she will think it a compliment you 
know; excusez moi done, un moment/' 
so saying, she tripped away to alter her 
dress, leaving Edmund to wonder at the 
different modes of complimenting in dif- 
ferent countries. 
Lady Laura's prophecy seemed actually 

fulflUed. 
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fulfilled^ the rooms were delightfully 
crowded with a motley group drawn to- 
gether by avarice, extravagance, indo* 
lence, vanity, scandal and curiosity. Lady 
Laura was in her element, and soon for- 
got all des barbares, and de historic fit. 
^' How d'ye do, how d'ye do," said she, 
nodding to Lady Drelincourt and her 
party ; '^ you see I come to you sans cdr^- 
monie." She then seated hereelf, and af- 
ter taking time to recover breath, she ran 
on, " Bow very shocking to see all these 
pretty things so thrown about, what bftites 
these creditors are, how dreadful to fall 
into their clutches. It is immensely hard 
On people of fasbion ; their clumsy trades- 
tnen never eonsider the enormous 'ex- 
pences tbey are obliged to incur in order 
to appear tolerably genteel." '' Nor do 
the people of fashion, I am afraid," said 
Xady Rosamond " ever consider the ex- 
pencesthait their tradesmen are obliged 
to incur, and how many families are 
ruined by the efforts of their customers 

to 
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to appear genteel." *' Oh, Lord ! yes, it 
is very shocking for the industrious souls; 
but to be sure some of them are horrid 
cormorants, and bore one to death with 
their long bills," '' And yet, a long bill,*' 
said Mr. Fletdier, *^ is not a characteristic 
of the birdwhteh you have just mentioned; 
I am afraid, rather, that you may compare 
the poor tradesmen to snipes; and the 
masked ball, or suite of newly furnished 
rooms, to the voracious gormandizer, that 
swallows up the little people without 
landing his ravenous appetite appeased." 
Oh, you wretch !" cried her ladyship, 
to compare an auk ward creature of a 
•tradesman 'to any iHing so delicate and 
^dTvi^e as'a>snipe ; tut, really how, I am'so 
sorry for poor Lady Lightly ; what is be- 
come of her, pray?" '^ I ^beKeve," said 
Mr. Fletcher, '^ she is in the country^ 
writing a treadse on the inestimable value 
of friendship, iHustrated by various inci- 
dents, Bifd innumerable characters, ancient 
«nd modem." '^ Indeed! well I never 

knew 
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knew that she cojild write, but it is a 
happy resourse, poor woman, she may 
find it very useful ; I will subscribe to her 
book, if she publishes it by subscription. 
I suppose they have nothing left ; indeed 
they lived terribly fast; quite shocking 
to receive so many invitations from them, 
when all the world knew that they could 
not hold out another winter/' ^^ Which 
I suppose," said Mr. Fletcher, ^' was the 
jreason why all the world good-naturedly 
accepted them, fearing, in its tender 
anxiety, lest every entertainment should 
be the last/' " Oh ! you are so severe," 
returned her ladyship, ^^ if I did not 
know you, I should be quite afraid of 
you/' ^' And I have heard many declare 
their fears of your ladyship, merely be- 
cause they do know you/' She was going 
to retort, but at that moment, Mr. Sell- 
well gracefully waving his hammer, en- 
treated silence, with an earnestness, nearly 
resembling a command. He then opened 
the ^He with a speech, in which he ex- 
tolled 
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tolled the elegant taste that had collected 
so matchless an assortment of goods; 
hinted, with impertinent delicacy, his 
grief at being called on to dispose of 
them, and judiciously intimated his satis* 
faction, on seeing sa brilliant an assem- 
blage of beauty and fashion; who, he 
doubted not, would willingly do justice 
to articles, so eminently worthy their 
attention. . 

Valuable paintings were now knocked 
down, at one fourth of their original cost; 
and gaudy copies, purchased for three 
times more than their intrinsic value, 
whilst the comments of the company 
formed the principal entertainment. Lord 
Dunderton had come to bid for book- 
cases, though they were very useless ar- 
ticles ef furniture in his eyes; a small 
shelf in his counting-house, having al- 
ways, hitherto, been capacious enough 
for his library^ Conscious of this, he 
was vexed to find much more bidden for 
them than he thought they could be worth; 

though 
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though they were most tastefully designed, 
and elegantly ornamented. He could not 
however prevail on himself to bid one- 
third of their value, but endeavoured to 
vent his disappointment in. abusing their 
late ownen Lord Drelincourt had just 
stepped in, and stood near him, though 
he could not have addressed his com-- 
plaints to a worse subject. " It is amaz^ 
ing, my Lord Drelincourt/* he exclaimed, 
his words almost inarticulate with passion, 
'^ it is astonishing to see how some people 
do throw away their money. Who would 
have thought to have seen such handsome 
furniture, in a young fellow's house not 
worth a groat .^ what.business had he to 
be knighted? silly mushroom, he never 
did any good after; it is, indeed, a strange 
thing that people cannot be content with 
that state of life, unto which it may please 
God to call them. For my part, I don't say 
nothing out of envy, I am doing well 
in the world, thank God, but one can't 
but be vexed to see nadistincdons made; 

why 
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why there's a parcel of young fellows just 
now bid against me^ out of contradictionj 
about them there book-cases ; not that I 
had much use for 'em, but I don't believe 
the young sparks are so flush of cash; 
rather a shy article, that I believe with 
most of 'em ; not that I care about it, but 
there is a respect due, my lord ; I know 
you think as I do> my lord, that there is 
sometimes a want of that said article in 
the present day." Lord Drelincourt drew 
himself up with additional hauteur, until 
he effectually overlooked the little fat 
figure who had talked of similarity of 
opinion, and deficiency of respect; he 
answered briefly, that he did not carry his 
expectations of respect being paid to him, 
to so ridiculous an extent, as to look for 
it in a mere trifle of fancy or conveni- 
ence ; and that he had not the honor of 
knowing Lord Dunderton sufficiently to 
form a judgment of his claims to it. Lord 
Dunderton thought it mighty odd, that 
Lord Drelincourt should stand on such 

ceremony. 
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ceremony, for a sense of his own impor- 
tance prevented him from ascribing the 
coldness^ which he could not but remark, 
to any other cause, and he answered, '^ I 
hope your lordship does not consider me 
as a stranger, seeing we are quite next 
door neighbours, as one may say, in the 
country ; and I think the nobility should 
be very friendly with one another, it is a 
pleasing sight, my lord, and what ought 
to be." " Sir, you are very condescend- 
ing/' said the Earl, making him a half 
bow, " and all the nobility are very much 
obliged to you." He bowed again, and 
left him, to take a seat near Lady Drelin- 
court, with the polite attention of the old 
school, to whose precepts he was very 
partial ; and Lord Dunderton congratu- 
lated himself on having made such a 
clever, civil speech, that it must please 
the Earl, or the deuce was in him. 

The attention of the company was now 
attracted by the voice of a female, who 
bid very loudly for a pair of elegant pis- 
tols, 
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iohj which Mr. Sellwell had warmly re-: 
commended to the attention of the gen- 
tlemen^ assuring them that they were so 
admirably bored as to send unerring des- 
truction^ if the hand that held them pos- 
sessed^ in the smallest degree^ the cool: 
and steady courage so eminently the cha- 
racteristic of the age. Notwithsanding Mr. 
SellwelPs compliments^ the gentlemen did 
not appear ambitious of possessing such 
unerring weapons; the beauty of the 
mounting indeed attracted some of them, 
but they would probably have been just 
as much prized if they had not been bored> 
for with many it was decreed quite obso- , 
lete to fire; to meet and measure the 
ground, being sufficient to satisfy any 
one, however bitterly affionted. The 
lady proving victorious, insisted on hav- 
ing the prize delivered into her own 
hands; and stepping forward to receive 
it, presented the blooming countenance 
of Miss Clayton, whose roseate tints of 
health, and exercise, put the deepest 
Vol. II. T? rouge 
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rouge of the languid ladies of quality to 
the blush. She examined the pistols care- 
fully^ drew the triggers^ snapped them^ 
and professed herself well pleased with 
her purchase^ whilst the gentlemen^ ad- 
miring the novelty of it^ and attracted by 
her smart figure^ began to stare at her, 
and ask who she was. '^ Egad^ a spirited 
girl," said Lord John Talbot; ^' if it were 
not so consumedly hot, and I were some- 
what nearer, I would positively chat a little 
with her; prithee, Courtney, who is she? 
and where does she come from i " '^ H,er 
name," replied Courtney, " is Clayton, 
tod the merry-looking, fresh-coloured 
old gentleman beside her, is a worthy 
baronet, her uncle, who has given her an 
excellent education in his stables, and 
trained her as carefully as any of his favo-- 
rite hounds. She will scour the country 
in a fox-chase) and is always sure to be in 
at the death : she shoots flying, and will 
bring you down as many birds as you 
please: she will make an excellent wife, 

and 
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and I'll answer for her never having the 
vapours: shall I introduce you ?" " No^ 
indeed/' replied his lordship^ ^' I will not 
trouble you, I have as many eccentricities 
on my hands as I can manage ; the colour 
of her cheeks would throw me into a ple- 
thora ; and I should not be able to die in 
peace, for her yoix, yoix, tally-ho t" 

Henry was tempted to bid for a pretty 
cabinet, containing every necessary im- 
plement for work and drawing ; it was 
most ingeniously contrived, and was the 
production of a French nobleman's leisure 
hours : if the amusement be thought tri- 
fling, let it be remembered, that it was 
not vicious ; and too often, the plans of 
vice are conceived in the moments of 
idleness. '^ Ah ! how terrible,'* exclaimed 
Lady Laura to Lord Courtney, '* to see 
that sweet little cabinet go for such a 
ttifle ; it was poor Lady Lightly 's fa- 
vorite: poor woman, how shocked I am ! 
she could not draw, but sh^ got the 
sweetest little sketches and paintings 

E f from 
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from the emigrants, very cheap, axid 
that just did as well f poor woman, how I 
pity "her ! I would have bought it myself, 
to make her a present of it, if I were not 
almost a beggar already;" pointing to a 
pile of china before her, '' I have half 
ruined myself with purchases, but I always 
did long for this sweet china whenever I 
saw it ; did you ever behold such brilliant 
colours?" He replied in his usual rat- 
tling strain of gallantry ; but his purchase 
had attracted curiosity, and he was rather 
puzzled to answer the numerous questions 
addressed to him on the subject. Lady 
Harriett simrpered, imagining that she 
could guess his designs; and Mr. Dunder- 
ton, who had lately paid her great atten- 
tion, whenever he could do it unobserved 
by her guardian, afFectiijg to be in depair, 
whispered to her, ^' Happy Courtney! he 
can testify his love in a thousand ways, 
of which my cruel fate denies me the 
.power." He might have said, for fate 
read father, as Lord Dunderton had too 

recently 
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recently acquired riches, to distribute 
them very profusely; he knew how ea- 
sily " they make to themselves wings and 
fly away;" he therefore resolved to se- 
cure the possession of them, by keeping 
their pinions closely cut, infinitely to the 
chagrin of his son, who often found all 
his eloquence, unable to procure a dis- 
charge 5f his tailor's bill, or even a dinner 
for his young friends, in return for the 
numerous entertainments which he was 
obliged to accept from them. Miss Dun- 
derton did not fare much better, and 
often complained bitterly to her mamma, 
that it was a shame for a lord's daughter 
to go so shabbily dressed, when every 
miss in the city, was as fine as hands and 
pins could make her. The prudent mo- 
ther generally steered a middle course, 
commending her husband's care for his 
family, and, at the same time, supplying 
her son with cash when she could get it; 
and always allowing her daughter to 
order a sufficient quaatity of materials 

s3 for 
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for one drees^ to make half a dozen fa- 
shionable wet draperies. All her indul- 
gence did not, however, lessen the mor- 
tification, that the young people felt at 
Itheir father's parsimony; from which, 
wisely resolving to deliver themselves, 
they entered inter' an agreement, to mu- 
tually aid, abet, and assist each other, in 
every scheme that might appear favor- 
able to their interest. Miss Dutiderton 
promised to befriend her brother in gain- 
ing Lady Harriett ; and he, in return, en- 
gaged to make her a present of an elegant 
wardrobe on the day of his marriage, and 
to find her a titled husband among his ac* 
quaintance. Knowing however the Earl's 
intentions, with respect to his ward, they 
fplt the necessity of observing the greatest 
caution. In order therefore to avoid any 
suspicion, Mr. Dunderton prevailed on his 
sister to give up, for the present, her de- 
signs on Lord Courtney, to which she 
consented, as she had previously exerted 
every art of which she was mistress to 

gain 
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gain his attention^ without reaping the 
success that she wished for^ and had once 
flattered herself with the hope of ob- 
taining. 

The company now began to disperse, 
and the major part of them who had been 
constant visitors dt the house, amused 
themselves with condemning the elegance 
of the decorations, and complimenting 
their own foresight, in having always pro- 
phesied the end of such profusion. 



s 1 Chap. 
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Chap. XXIII. 



Nor reigns ambition in bold man alone. 
Soft female hearU the rude inyader own ; 
But there indeed it deals in nicer things 
Than routing armies, or dethroning kings. 

VOCKS. 



MISS Clayton was perfectly satisfied with 
the amusement she had found at the auc- 
tion^ and declared that it was the plea- 
santest morning she had spent since she 
came to town. 

The truth was, that this young lady was 
not exempt from her sex's ruling passion,, 
a love of admiration ; on the contrary^ it 
was as ardent in her bosom, as in that of a 
birthnight belle : the only difference was, 
that to obtain it, one assumed the manners 
of an amazon, the other of a courtezan; 

one 
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one dressed almost in man's attire^ the 
other almost in that of nature. Eoth un- 
derstood the meaning of the word admi- 
ration in its modern sense, that is to 
signify, exciting wonder; not in the old- 
fashioned acceptation, when it was under- 
stood as synonimous with esteem and 
love. 

When Miss Clayton came to town with 
her uncle, she had hoped to be considered 
as the most dashing character of the day ; 
but was mortified to find that folly there 
assumed such various forms, that every 
road to notoriety was crowded with vo- 
taries, who warmly disputed the prize so 
anxiously sought after. She rode in a 
full gallop, and over-leaped every ob- 
stacle in vain, for a rival candidate drove 
to the goal, four in hand, and outstripped 
all other competitors by her dexterous 
velocity. The purchase of the pistols was 
however an idea entirely hew. Miss Clay- 
ton was consoled by having started one 
so original, and resolving to secure her 

E 3 fame 
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fame by firing them on the first oppor- 
tunity^ she wore them constantly^ and 
looked so dauntless^ that the most un- 
bounded insolence^ would have required 
additional courage^ to risk offending her. 
She one day rode with her uncle^ to visit 
a friend at some distance from town ; and^ 

in chattering over other times. Sir John 

« 

lengthened his morning-call, until they 
were almost involved in the obscurity of 
night before their return. ^' Ods dag- 
gers" said Sir John, " I wish we had not 
stayed so late ; I do not half like this 
gloomy look out. Halloo! you Jacobs 
keep close to my back : I feel very tick- 
lish, my teeth chatter, I believe its with 
the cold ; but London is grown a shocking 
wicked place since I was there last, and 
we may be robbed and murdered. Lord 
help us ! before we get home/' " Trust 
me, sir/* replied his valiant niece, *' no 
one shall do the first, unless they likewise 
manage to do the last, and I believe to 
that they would find pretty stout resist- 
ance/ 
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ance/' Miss Clayton was inspired by the , 
consciousness of possessing her redoubt- 
able pistols ; but poor Sir John had no* 
thing to raise his spirits^ and replied^ in 
desponding tones^ '' Oh ! my dear^ do 
not talk of making any resistance. What^ 
if any of the bloody cut-throats should 
be lurking about^ and over-hear you. 
Tm all in a tremble, I wish I was in bed 
and fast asleep. Lord help me ! I would 
not get up for my dinner, not if the king 
himself^ God bless him, was to send to 
ask, me. Resistance ! no, marry, we would 
not make any resistance; I should be 
overthankful to come off with a whole 
skin ; for what is money but paltry trashy 
» beneath the care of a wise man?'* Ho- 
nest Jacob's back felt as^ ticklish as his 
master's and he was not much consoled 
by calling to mind the old proverb, that 
" The devil takes the hindermost." They 
had not proceeded far, wheh Jacob ex- 
claimed, in tremulous accents, '^ Oh ! 
please your honor here be /ew'm^n a 

B 6 coming 
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coming; they be quite handy to us, and 
there be but one of these tew pistols 
loaded; will your honor please to take 
him ?" " No, no, tr-tr-tr-truly," replied 
his honor, " I am but a very indifferent 
marksman, thou may'st use it thyself." 
Jacob would .have declined the favor, but 
the horsemen came up to them, and after 
a vcrv close examination of their features, 
one of the strangers exclaimed, " Surely 
I see Sir John Clayton ?" " No you 
don't," replied the cautious baronet, " if 
you are seeking for him, my friend, I ad- 
vice you to look further on." He then, in 
a low voice, informed his niece that the 
fellow pretending to know him, was all a 
hum; that there was no end of their tricks 
in London ; but that they should not 
bamboozle him. Now the terrible in- 
truder happened to be no other than Mr. 
Breresford, who, like them, was rather 
later on the! road than he thought agree- 
able, artd seeing a party before hini, he 
found " his breast with sympathetic fear 

alarmed>" 
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alarmed/* and slackened his pace, till, on 
the assurance of his servant, that he could 
distinguish a petticoat among them, he 
took courage to quicken it again, as he 
had never heard of highway-women. He 
was much pleased to see the face of an 
acquaintance instead of a robber, but was 
somewhat disconcerted by the baronet's 
denying his name ; he resolved therefore 
to try- the lady, and coming round to her, 
said '' Surely I cannot mistake, have I 
hot the pleasure of seeing Miss Clayton?" 
Yes, sir." replied the undaunted nymph, 
pray receive my address.** Saying this, 
she snapped one of her pistols at him, 
and he, with a piteous shriek, fell off his 
horse. " Oh, Lord! my dear,** cried the 
worthy baronet, " what have you done ? 
poor miserable sinner, he is killed ; oh! 
what shall we do ? what will become of 

us ! I never had a murder on mv consci- 

It 

ence before.*' The servant now, by his loud 
lamentations, informed them of his mas- 
ter's name, and poor Sir John quaked at 

the 
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idea of being accessary to the death of 
an innocent man ; whilst even Miss Clay- 
ton's laurels trembled on her victorious 
brows, and she heartily wished herself 
once more in peaceful obscurity at Clay- 
ton Hall. Some persons however coming 
past, conveyed the wounded hero to a 
house not far distant, and Miss Clayton led 
the way for the rest of the party^ sayings 
'^ we have to be sure nj^ confoundedly 
on the wrong side of the post, and it will 
be devilishly aukVara if we have to swing 
for it." ''Oh, my dear," answered Sir 
John> '' do not talk about it, I am all in 
a flutter and my heart's in my mouth, I 
shall never like the report of a gun again. 
Oh dear; it can only be manslaughter, 
for ril take my affadavit we had no malice 
afore thought, but Fd as liefe be hanged 
if it was not for the shame, as be sent to 
any out o'th'way place beyond seas; what 
could I do at my time of life, all among 
kangaroos and wild meii? No, no, I 
shall die on my passage, and then I shall 

be 
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be thrown overboard without christian 
burial^ who would have thought a month 
ago that I should have come to such an 
ignominious end? What a disgrace it 
will be to my poor nephew? He'll he 
forced to change his name^ it will be the 
talk of all Devonshire!'" His neice en* 
deavoured to console him by observing, 
that no man need blush for his name, who 
was not ashamediLPf his actions, that with 
fresh air and exercise life was always 
worth having, that with good health every 
body had something to ' be thankful for, 
even in Botany Bay, and that after all 
they might have gone to worse places, as 
it must be a country that would afford 
excellent hunting, and plenty of game. 
'^ Ah dear heart," said Sir John, '* what 
good would that do us! if there were as 
many hares as there must be rogues, they 
would be of ho use to us; we should have 
no worthy friends to send them to, or 
jolly dogs to go out with us; and mise- 
rable horse-flesh I do suppose; no, no^ 

England 
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England is the only place worth living in; 
I warrant all the fine places abroad^ that 
they pretend to talk about^ are a parcel 
of dirty beggarly holes." They now ar- 
rived at the house, and found to their 
great joy, that Breresford had only fainted, 
and had quite recovered by the motion 
of removing, though he could not but 
think himself mortally wounded, and en- 
treated those around him, not to disguise 
his danger from false compassion. At 
length, he was with some difficulty con- 
vinced that he might consider himself 
able to pursue his journey, and received 
the apologies of his adversaries with his 
usual goodnature. The next day, the 
whole town was informed of the adven- 
ture ; Miss Clayton became the rage, and 
had the pleasure of seeing herself carrica- 
tured in every printshop, under the name 
of the ^' Fair Amazon, or Rob me if you 
dare.''— 

We are fully sensible of the apology 
which we ought to make, for stepping out 

of 
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of the direct path of this unparalleled 
history, to relate Miss Clayton's vagaries; 
but we thought it would be an unpardon- 
able neglect of the notoriety, that she 
had taken such pains to acquire, were we 
to leave them entirely unnoticed and to 
mention them at any other time, would 
have diverted the attention of our readers 
too much from the grand, important, and 
interesting incidents, with which we mean 
speedily^ to present them. 



Chap. 
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Chap. XXIV. 



Ah me, ti all our pleasure inix*d with woe ! 

Is there on earth bo happinesft sincere ? 

Must e*en this bitter stream of sorrow flow» 

From joyV domestic spring our cbiidren dear I 

How oft did Thetis drop tne silver tear. 

When with fond eyes she view'd her darline boy. 

Bow oft her breast heav'd with presaging rear, 

Lert vice's secret canker should annoy 

Fair virtue's opening bud, and all her hopes destroy. 



EDMUND anxiously sought for an op* 
portunity of speaking to the Earl^ but 
unfortunately his lordship had again en- 
tered into the labyrinths of politics^ not- 
withstanding the disgust with which dis- 
appointment had formerly inspired him: 
and as it was not in his nature to espouse 
a cause, with only lukewarm zeal^ par- 
ticularly one so important in his eyes, as 

the 
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the welfare of his country^ he devoted 
his time with such unremitted attention 
to public affairs^ that he was seldom seen 
even by his own family^ until late in the 
evenings when he endeavoured in social 
cheerfulness^ to unbend his mind from 
the ardent and busy thought of the day, 

Edmund sensible of this^ was extremely 
unwilling to obtrude a subject on him* 
which would inevitably embitter the short 
time> that he allowed himself for recrea-* 
tion^ and add new cares to a brow already 
clouded with anxieties not his own. 

But on the other hand^ he considered 
the danger of Mary's situation^ and the 
temptation of Henry's; he felt himself 
accessary to her ruin^ in delaying the 
prevention of it^ and he accused himself 
of negligence in the cause of virtue^ 
whilst he suffered selfish motives to inter* 
fere with his endeavours to promote it 
In this doubtful and trying situation^ his 
spirits forsook him^ and his altered coun«- 
tenance proclaimed a mind disturbed. 

The 
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The gei)tle Lady Emma sympathized in 
his uneasiness^ though ignorant of its 
source; delicacy checked every enquiry 
which anxiety prompted her to make^ 
and when they were alone^ each felt res- 
trained and unhappy, yet neither made an 
effort to discover the cause of these feel- 
ings; Edmund guessed however that his 
apparent reserve wounded Emma's sen- 
sipility, and though fully aware of the 
confidence due to love, he felt himself 
unauthorized to entrust it with a secret 
which belonged not to himself; to see 
her unhappy was more than he could 
bear, and he resolved to summon resolu- 
tion, to acquit himself of the debt, which 
he conceived he owed to Mary, to Henry, 
to Lord Drelincourt, and to himself. He 
would then be released from the painful 
responsibility wjiich he now held, and in 
the consciousness of having performed 
his duty, he hoped soon to lose the sense 
of anxiety and suspense, under which he 
suffered. He according entreated Lord 

Drelincourt 
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Drelincourt to favour him with a quarter 
of an hour's conversation, before he went 
to the house; the Earl immediately com- 
plied, and led the way into his study, ^ith 
a countenance so benevolent, and un- 
suspicious of ill, that Edmund felt anew 
the utmost reluctance to wound his 
feelings, and the unpleasant situation 
in which he himself was placed. 

However, after he had commen'ced his 
account, he surmounted his agitation, and 
when modestly stating the reasons which 
actuated his disclosure, and conjuring 
Lord Drelincourt to save the orphan of 
a brave officer, whose dying hours had 
been cheered by the hope, of leaving her 
not unprotected, his language was so 
impassioned, his manner so energetic, he 
maintained the cause of injured unsus- 
pecting innocence with such tender dig- 
nity, and pleaded in behalf of forgiveness 
for Henry's conduct, with such anxious 
friendship, that Lord Drelincourt lost in 
admiration, forgot his firmness, and paid 

Edmund's 
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Edmund's eloquence the tribute of his 
teats: Edmund was greatly affected^ and 
again entreating pardon J f he had been too 
importunate; retired with a mind compa- 
ratively at ease^ but left the Earl a prey to 
a variety of contending emotions. 

Shall we exhibit the human heart in 
all its weaknesses to our reader ? Or shall 
we deceive them, and represent Lord 
Drelin^^ourt as a character rather to be 
desired than expected, unswayed by pre- 
judice, unchanged by circumstances, un- 
moved by interest. 
n The partiality with which we are in- 
clined to consider the character of this 
worthy* nobleman, would induce us to 
conceal his errors, but truth forbids, and 
as it is our ardent wish to instruct, we 
must declare his faults, and lament their 
effects. 

Lord Drelincourt would have shud- 
dered at the commission of a crime, and 
had he been left with such a charge, as 
dying confidence had bequeathed to his 

son 
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son^ though the object of it had been 
lovelier than the Spartan dame^ and he in 
all the pride of youths and the impetuosity 
of passion^ yet would he have held her sa- 
cred and inviolate. His heart might have 
consumed in flames more ardent from 
concealment^ but silence would have for 
ever sealed his lips on the subject of his 
love^ which' even to have felt he would 
have considered as a breach of trust. 

Yet Lord Drelincourt was inclined to be 
lenient towards his darling ^ son^ even on 
the very articles wherein at his son's age^ 
he was the most rigorous in judging him- 
self. 

He examined his own actions by the 
undeviating principles of rectitude and 
honor; those of his son^ he was willing 
to consider like a man of the worlds and 
to judge modern manners^ by modem 
rules. Not that he for a moment thought 
of conniving at his son's continuing an 
acquaintance with MissMacdonald; he was 
too tender a parent to his own daughters, 

and 
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and fdt too forcibly the respect due to 
them^ to see unmoved^ the daughter of 
Macdonald standing upon the brink of a 
precipice, from which one false step, 
would hurl her into ruin: no; knowing 
her danger, he resolved to avcJrt it; but 
shall we confess, that his weakness W2»3 in 
wishing that he had not knowfl it? And 
though he did not say to Edmund in the 
words of Constance, "away, this news 
hath made thee a most ugly man;" yet he 
could not repress a wish, (even whilst 
his cheek glowed at its impropriety,) 
that Henry had been more cautious, or 
Edmund less communicative. That Henry 
had possessed more virtue, or Edmund 
less. But these thoughts were trani^ent, 
as unworthy; selfishness and vice; were 
strangers to Lord Drelincourt's bosom, 
and if ever they visited it for a moment 
by mistake, they soon left a place, where 
they found no congenial Associates. Pa- 
rental anxiety had inspired the wishes, 
which his nobleness of soul caused him to 

reject 
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reject as soon as formed. He had been 
so happy in seeing his son free from the 
glaring vices and low excesses of the day> 
that at the first view he could scarcely 
regret his having formed a connexion, 
comparatively virtuous: where innocent 
manners^ and a cultivated mind^ would 
ensure constancy and abhorrence of vico. 
He feared, also, lest the deprivation of 
an object so fondly, yet so respectfully 
beloved, might throw Lord Courtney into 
despair, and drive him to seek refuge 
from his own recollections, even in the 
ruinous and degrading haunts which he 
had hitherto avoided, from, an early in- 
stilled virtue, and a proper sense of the 
purity of religion, as well asofthe dignity 
of rank. These were the considerations 
that had involuntarily risen in Lord Dre- 
Hncourt's mind; but from a mind like his, 
every selfish thought was speedily ex- 
pelled, and he resolved to converse seri- 
ously with Henry on the subject, not 
doubting of success, even considering his 
Vol.. II. F advice 
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advice as the effusions of friendsbip^ witK- 
out calling in the aid of parental autho- 
rity; which however he felt it would bff 
his dtty to empk)y in its utmost power^ 
shonld his arguments fail to produce the 
desired effect. 

Having resolved on the line of conduct 
proper to pursue^ he endeavouttid to com^ 
pose himself^ and went to lose his sense 
of domestic unhappiness in the di$cu&>ion 
of public evils. 

A& soon as Edmund saw Lord Courtney 
he honestly confessed his breach of trust. 
Henry looked, on the first hearing of it^ 
as if he knew not exactly how to behave ; 
bnt after a monientary struggle between- 
* anger and friendship, the later prevailed^ 
and he replied, extending his hand to him^ 
'' I will not upbraid you^ Edmund, with, 
betraying my confidence, first, bepause 
I have no right to condemn in another, 
what I have been glaringly guilty of my* 
self; secondly, because I know you inca^^ 
pable of compitting ai|. ungenerous ac*;* 

tion. 
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tion ; and I do firmly believe that in this 
instance, you have been actuated by the 
most praiseworthy motives^ and a sincere 
desire to serve me better, than you 
thought you should do by keeping my 
secrets; oblige me however, my dear 
friend, by no more mentioning the sub- 
ject; it is an unpleasant and an unprofit- 
able one, it engrosses too much of my 
thoughts, and I wish it not to intrude also 
on our friendly conversations; let this 
therefore be the last time o£ discussing it^ 
and we will now if you please, pay our 
court to the ladies, whom I have not seen 
since yesterday at noon." His determined 
gravity, discouraged Edmund from an- 
swering, and he willingly attended him 
into the breakfast-room where the ladies 
were assembled. Henry soon infornfed 
them with an abruptness by which they 
were astonished, that he was going im 
mediately into Oxfordshire, whei-e he 
should spend a month. ''What can tempt 
you to leave town at a time, when you 

F S always 
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always declare yourself charmed with its 
gaiety?** Demanded Lady Rosamond. 
V What would tempt you all my dear sis- 
ters to do it likewise, even were vou the 
gayest among the gay;" Lord Courtney 
replied: Lady Rosamond laughed, and 
told him that he dealt in enigmas. " Is 
there nothing then," said he, '* that would 
tempt you into the country at this sea- 
son? I did not really think you such a 
votary of dissipation." ''Not entirely 
of dissipation," answered Lady Rosamond, 
'' but at this season, London affords such 
various amusements, that both wisdom 
and folly, may be feasted in the most lux- 
urious manner, according to their several 
inclinations." '' Well, you are a good 
casuist. Rose," continued he, '' but what is 
your opinion, Maria ? you speak not on the 
weighty subject." Now it happened that 
London had always the effect of a hotbed, 
on Lady Maria's foibles, causing the seeds 
which had lain dormant during the latter 
part of her residence in th^ country, to 

spring 
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spring up rapidly in the warm atmosphere 
of fashion^ and to produce plentifully the 
fruits of affectation and folly. " I am so 
wretchedly languid," replied the indolent 
beauty in the most affected tone, " 'pon 
honor, my nerves are so weak, that I am 
utterly unequal to the fatigue of collect- 
ing ray ideas sufficiently to give an 
opinion on any topic ; but certainly the 
calm retirement of the country is much 
more' enviable, than the bustle of this 
noisy town, particularly to one so un- 
fortunately delicate as I am/' " Yes,'* 
said Henry, with goodhumoured raillery, 
'^ it is vesy shocking to be so weak, that 
you can only spend every morning in 
shopping, making visits, attending auc- 
tions, and exhibitions, and every evening 
just visit the theatre, and opera, and look 
into half adozien assemblies." " Ah, but 
you do not consider, Henry," she replied, 
haw exhausted I am with any little amuse- 
ment into which I may enter, in compli- 
ance with custom more than my own 

« 

f3 inclination,'* 
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iiiclimtion/' '' Yes/' said he, " I do con- 
sider my dear sistec, I .consider that. 



* Mi« D. tottering, catdies at your hand, 
Was ever thiDf^ so pretty bom to stand V* 



Lady Maria had good sense enough, to 
know> that she sometimes tempted satire, 
and goodnature enough, to pardon those 
-who applied it to her; a smile was all the 
answer that she made, but Edmund gallant- 
ly took her hand and raising it to his lips^ 
'said, '' Lady Maria's charms are too poweiV 
iul to need any aid, and conscious of their 
force, ishe is content to appear ' as though 
secure of all beholder's hearts, neglecting 
she could take 'em ! " Lady l^aria thanked 
him for the politeness of his counter-quo*- 
tation^ and scarcely suppressed a sigh, as 
she acknowledged to herself, that the 
greatest possible inducement to lay aside 
her indolence, and affectation, would 
have been the hope of meriting his es- 
teem. Lord Courtney then asked Emma, 

what 
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what Would induce her to leave the 
joys of the town? She raised her eyefs 
involuntarily to Edmund^ but meeting 
his^ she cast them down^ and blushing 
deeply, replied, ^^ The company of my 
friends makes every place agreeable, and 
with them I am amused in town, and 
happy in the country." ''A very prudent 
reply,** said Lord Courtney, drawing her 
nearer to him, for she was almost his fa- 
vorite sister, ''why need you blush child? 
I cannot imagine how you contrive to 
bring all this pretty pink into your cheeks 
on every occasion ;** then turning to Lad^ 
Harriett, he said, *' I will not ask your 
opinion ma belle ange, for I should be 
jealous of your preference either way." 
Lady Harriett looked pleased and silly; 
to look silly did not indeed require much 
effort on her part, as nature had kindly 
adapted her countenance for assuming 
that expression with great ease. She 
made no answer, and he feeling unequal 
at that moment to continuing a converr 

F 4 sation. 
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sation, in which he was not interested^ 
gave her a tender pressure of the hand^ 
a kind of language very eloquent in fill- 
ing up the pauses of a brainless beau^ and 
in general received with such compla- 
cency, that Henry laughingly declared, 
he should use it more frequently, but 
that he was often afraid of not being suf- 
fered to withdraw his hand again. " Well 
ladies/' he exclaimed, ^' I am weary of 
your pretended ignorance, and your dis- 
ingenuous replies: know then, that I am 
going on an expedition, which would 
tempt every one of you, that is to say a 
matrimonial one." He then informed 
them that he had that morning received 
a letter from Charles Saunders, his inti- 
mate friend^ and companion at college^ 
with the happy tidings of his being about 
to shackle himself in silken cords, and 
golden fetters, with the loveliest of the 
sex, and imploring the presence of his 
old acquaintance. '' I suppose," added 
Henry, ** to keep up his spirits during 

the 
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the dreadful ceremony, I shall therefore 
go to witness his felicity, and I hope to 
anticipate my own." He then took a seat 
near Lady Harriett, and assailed her with 
such a profusion of compliments, that she 
even pardoned the temporary desertion 
of the- charms, which he so liberally 
praised. • 

That same day he communicated his 
designs to his father, took his leave of him 
and his mother, embraced his sisters, and 
Lady Harriett, shook hands with Edmund, 
and departed, leaving the whole party 
astonished at the rapidity of his move- 
ments, particularly Edmund, who strongly 
suspected him of making truth, in this 
instance, yield to circumstances, as he had 
only in the morning been pressed to dine 
at Lord John Talbot's, with him the next 
day. 



F 5 Chap. 
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Chap. XXV. 



To chase each partial purpoie frcfln hit breast. 
And thro* the miits ot passion and of sense. 
And thro' the tossing tide of chance and pain 
To hohl his course unfieuilteringi while the Toice 
Of troth and virtue, up the steep ascent 
Of Nature, calls him to hit great reward 
Th' applauding smile of heaven. 

AKEWtlDE. 



r 

LORD Courtney's stay in Oxfordshire ivas 
prolonged from week to week^ till Lord 
Drelincourt began to grow uneasy^ and 
Edmund suspicious ; for he had made en- 
quiries at Brompton^ and found 4hat Miss 
Macdonald had left it at the time of 
Henry 's departure. 

At last the truant returned^ after an ab- 
sence of nearly three months. His mo- 
ther and sisters welcomed him with the 

- greatest 
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greatest affection ; Edmund flew to meet 
him with undissembled warmth, but Lord 
Drelincourt received him with coldness 
and gravity ; the only means by which he 
iever testified displeasure. 

Lord Courtney adored his father^ and 
greatly mortified by the first cool recep- 
tion that he had ever met with from him; 
he manifested his vexation by silence^ 
and affected to be lost in thought, for- 
getting that his own conduct had justly 
merited the displeasure by which he felt 
offehcled. 

Lord Drelincourt impatient at his son's 
behaviour, soon desired to speak to him 
in private; and when they had retired 
into his study, he, with an asperity very 
unusual in him, reproached Lord Court- • 
ney with his disrespectful conduct in ab- 
senting himself so long, and then pro- 
ceeded to convei-se on the subject of 
which his hasty departure had before pre- 
vented the mention. After setting forth, 
in the strongest terms^ the baseness of his 

son's 
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soa's designs on an innocent girl com- 
mitted to his charge, the Earl concluded 
by peremptorily commanding him to see 
her no more ; adding, that he would him- 
self undertake to send her into Scotland 
to her aunt. 

Lord Courtney was stung to the quick 
by his father's' haughty and determined 
manner. '^ Your commands, my lord,'' 
he replied with bitterness, '' are unfortu- 
nately issued too late to benefit the ob- 
ject of them; for, unless you can recall 
the past, they will be useless; therefore, 
as far as she is concerned, your inter- 
ference can be of no service." '^ I am 
sorry for^'it, young man," retorted the 
Earl, '^ I am sorry Captain Macdonald 
should have been so deceived ; and that 
his unhappy daughter should have been 
consigned to so. false a guardian, I am 
sorry a Drelincourt should have disgraced 
his name by a base action; and you, sir, I 
pity, for he who incurs self-reproach is a 
truly pitiable object." The language of 

contempt 
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contempt was new to Henry, and ill could 
his unbroken spirit submit to it. " My 
Lord J '^ said he, " spare your censures, I 
have not deceived the object trusted to 
my care; T have not yet behaved dis- 
honourably towai'ds her, and time will 
develope whether I shall ever do it." 
^\ Have you then promised her mar- 
riage.'^" demanded the Earl. "I have," 
replied Lord Courtney, with firmness. 
'^ And do you mean to perform your pro- 
mise ! " continued the Earl, in faultering 
accents. " If she require the perform- 
ance of it, I believe I shall," answered 
Lord Courtney. The Earl turned pale, 
he took two or three hasty turns across 
the room, '^ Is it come to this ! " he ex- 
claimed; but he ceuld say no more, and 
throwing himself into a chair, he covered 
his face with his hands. His emotion 
created sympathetic agony in the breast 
of Henry, who ardently desired to fall at 
his father's feet, and crave forgiveness; 
but pride, false pride, forbade, and he 

gazed 



/ 
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gazed in silence on the anguish thtX he 
had caused in a jparent's heart. 

At length Lord Drelincourt recovered 
himself, he looked up, ^nd said in a 
softened tone of voice, '' Henry, t ha4 
wished you to begin your travels very 
soon; I say' I had wished, because after 
the proofs which you have given me of 
surmounting every thing in the gratifica- 
tion of vour own inclinations, I am Hot 
weak enough to flatter myself, that you 
will sacrifice any thingin compliance with 
mine.*' "Oh! my father,'* exclaimed Lord 
Courtney, bursting into tears, '^ wound 
me not to the soul by this cruel coldness^ 
as new as it is painful to me. Banish me 
for ever from your sight if I be grown 
odiou&rto you; but be not so unjust as 
for one moment, to imagine that I could 
be ungrateful and vile enough to fail in 
my duty to a father, whom I can never 
sufficiently reverence and love." It is un- 
necessary to say after this, that a recon- 
ciliation took place. The Earl however 

trembled. 
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trembled^ when he recollected that in two 
months his son would be of age. He was 
more than ever strenuous for him to go 
abroad before the arrival of that period; 
and Henry> anxious to obliterate the re* 
collection of his disobedience from his 
father's mind^ acquiesced in everj thing 
t]iat was projyosed to him^ though his 
compliance^ in this instance, required the 
utikiost ^orts of his resolution. 

Lord Courtney's long absence from the 
metropolis^ in its most inviting season^ 
could not fail to attract the notice of his 
gay acquaintance ; * and he found hiniself> 
on his return^ so weary of ^iquiries that 
he 'did not chuse to answer> and railleries 
to which he was in no humour to reply> 
that as soon as the birth-day was ovef^ he 
was very glad to hear the Earl declare his 
intention of immediately leaving town. 

The plan of Henry's route was soon ar- 
ranged ; and a Mr. BarIowe> a worthy and 
well-informed clergyman^ who had mar- 
ried Lady Emma's governess^ and to whom 

Lord 
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Lord Drelincourt had presented a living, 
was fixed on^ as his travelling companion 
and friend. The family were of course 
soon acquainted with the intended deprir 
vation of Lord Courtney's society ; but 
the Earl imparted to Lady Drelincourt 
only^ his rea^ions fpr hastening his son's 
departure, and she acquiesced in the ne- 
cessity of it, whilst she wept at the idea 
of parting with him, and lamented the 
unprotected situation of the orphan girl, 
who had unfortunately won his regard* 

The period necessary to elapse, before 
Lord Courtney was in readiness to depart, 
rolled slowly on in anxiety and sorrow. 
He was frequently absent from the Castle ; 
but the Earl knew the severity of his trial, 
and expected no unnatural firmness from 
him ; though he could not but rejoice, as 
the moment drew near, which would . at 
once terminate his son's conflict and his 
own suspense, 

After what we have described him to 
be, after shewing his character in every 

pleasing 
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pleasing and domestic lights it is unne- 
cessary to say, that Lord Drelincourt felt, 
at his approaching separation, from his 
son, all the anguish of a tender, and all 
the anxiety of a wise parent. He had 
seen in Lord Courtney the happiest 
effects of a domestic education ; he saw 
in his estrangement from home a proba- 
bility of all the favorable appearances 
which he had witnessed with paternal 
delight, being blasted by the temptations 
of vice, or lost in the insignificance of 
folly. It may be asked, if Lord Drelin- 
court's enlarged mind could not be 
brought to consider the world itself as 
one vast city, where different nations, 
manners, and opinions, are all lost in the 
appellation of citizens ? It was not that 
he feared. ^' Antres vast, and desarts idle, 
and men whose heads do grow beneath 
their shoulders;" he was well convinced, 
that in all climates, men are essentially 
the same, and that one mode of conduct 
will gain the esteem of all alike; but be- 
fore 
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fore he sent his son to traver&e the vast 
city^ he wished him to have at least a ge- 
neral idea of its plan, and of the object 
of his search. He knew that Henry was 
one of the many who are acted oh, al- 
most entirely from accidental causes^ He 
was blest with virtuous inclinations and 
shining talents ; but the careful father saw 
that the nicest discrimination would be 
required to guard these endowments from 
degenerating into vices. The vivacity 
that rendered him the peculiar favorite of 
a domestic circle, might among strangers, 
plunge him into excesses, and the more 
easily^ from the facility with which he 
yielded to intreaty; and which, though 
among his friends it could be called 15y 
no Qther name than good-nature, might, 
among strangers, be productive of the 
-most ruinous consequences. His gene- 
rosity, under the influence of vanity, 
might become profusion, and render 
Kim the prey pf the designing; even 
his taste for the ft[ie arts, his love of en- 
quiry. 
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qtiirj^ and tkicst for general knowledge^ 
were now sources of anxiety to the EarU 
who feared lest they should indficef hk 
son to associate with those in whom the 
sacred gift of genins is too often rendered 
of little value by their entire want of 
conduct. It may be urged that the Earl 
was so inclined to look on the dark side 
of probable events^ that he gave himself 
unnecessary pain in thus distrusting a 
son^ who had never deserved the suspi- 
cion of being propense to change^ merely 
from a change of air. But the Earl 
was a tender father^ and Lord Courtney 
was an only son ; and such a son as wd5 
rar^ indeed^ in the annals of fashion. 
Many may not enter into Lord Drelinr 
court's feelingst) because there are not 
many who possess the greatest treasure 
that Heaven can bestow on man> a childj . 
amiable^ virtuous^ and dutiful^ as Lord 
Courtney had hitherto heeA. The EzA 
had seen some tike Henry> like him 
they had left their native isle^ rich ih 

public 
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public and private virtues; the darling of 
their friends, and making the esteem of 
those to whom they were dear, their first 
consideration. He had also seen them 
return, but alas! how changed! emaciated 
persons, enervated constitutions, estrang- 
ed affections and prostituted abilities, 
were the precious fruits of their travels, 
the offerings to their mourning disap- 
pointed friends. Could he see and not 
tremble? could he witnes the frailty of 
expectation, the uncertainty of hope, and 
not dread the possibility of his brightest 
prospects being overcast ? Filled wi t h me- 
lanchply reflections, he sent to Lord Court- 
ney, the evening before his departure, 
requesting hia company in. the library. 
He came; a few moment^ elapsed in un- 
pleasant silence, which at length the £arl 
broke, by saying .in a voice that betrayed 
all hisemotions. " Henry I trust you know 
how dear you are to me, if you had not 
een cqpvinced of it before, I could not 
express it at this time. I loye you with 

the 
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the tenderest affection. I esteem and 
admire you for your own worth> inde- 
pendant of every selfish consideration, 
and when I consider you as my heir, the 
last of your illustrious house, the centre 
of all my hopes, I feel grateful to Heaven, 
for having made me dependant, for hap- 
piness in this life, on one so capable qf 
bestowing it; one whom I acknowledge 
with pride, to be the chief source from 
which I ever can receive it." He paused, 
and Henry, pale, and agitated, pressed his 
father's hands with fervour to his heart, 
and bedewed them with the tears of filial 
love: the Earl continued, '' I shall not 
occupy your time and my own, with coma- 
nion-place exhortations and remarks; my 
cares in your education would have been 
ill bestowed, could I now say any thing 
to you concerning your duty, and pro- 
priety of conduct, of which your owil 
heart ^has not already informed you. I 
had wished you to make an entire* tour 
of minute observation^ through your own 

country , 
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country^ before you left it to viat any 
other; and this not only to avoid the 
ridicule^ justly thrown on those, who in 
their impatience to go abroad, forget their 
utter ignorance of every thing at home> 
hut also as it would have produced in 
you the habits of gaining information, and 
taught you the best means of acquiring it; 
a task difficult to be learned, even with a 
tolerable knowledge of the objects of 
which you go in search, and an entire 
command of language; what then must 
It be in a foreign country, where you are 
utterly ignorant of its peculiarities, and 
often unable to express your ideas with- 
out difficulty ? 

** Information is never easy to be ac- 
quired, and there is no privilege by which 
nobility can shoiten the way to it; pic- 
tures indeed are easily seen, and it is easy 
to praise them in the same language 
which they hr^Vv? extorted for centuries^ 
and which like I irthday odes, weary the 
hearer by their unifonnif y* or disguat the 

^7 
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bv their hyperbole. Of our acquaintance, 
probably on^ half would pity my folly, 
and the other viy defii:iency in taste, did 
they hear me declare to you, that I had 
rather have you study the people, than 
their productions, and the workmen than 
their work^. I am far from commending 
indolence in the pursuit of perfection, or 
indifference in the examination of it, and 
I am well aware that the character of a 
nation, ma]/^ be read in its progress in the 
liberal arts and sciences; I only wish you 
not to lose time in acquiring thnt technical 
and cant language, which has beeii re^ 
pealed until it has become a just prey to 
ridicule. Let the character of the in ha* 
bitant^y the wealth of the country, and 
the sources of that wealth, be objects of 
yoiir atrict enquiry, and minute inves- 
tigaton. As a representative of your 
country, as a politician, and as a man of 
rank and fortune, which require their 
possessor to adorn them with talents, you 
wiil^nd these the fields, where enquiry 

will 
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will yield the most fruitful harvest^ they 
are fields rich in information^ which lie 
too often fallow, whilst the worn-out 
grounds of criticism and admiration, are 
plowed until barretiness is the only re- 
, ward of labour. Let others describe pic^ 
tures, I would have my son know liien. 
To facilitate the acquisitipn of this neces- 
sary knowledge, hear on every subject, 
as many opinions as you chuse, but tbtm 
not your own from those of vmy- other 
person, for you will never find two peo- 
ple who think alike. Let not that lore 
of novelty, which ' grows by whatiit feeds 
upon/ impel you to change the scene 
top quickly, for you cannot know imme- 
diately what it may contain worthy of ob- 
servation. Even after a little journey 
within a hundred miles of the capital, I 
have frequently heard you regret your 
ignorance of having been near some par- 
ticular spot, which you had wished to see, 
your indolence in sufTering an opportu-r 
nity of examining it, to escape, or your 

inattention 
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inattention whilst in the act of exploring 
it, of which you only became sensible, 
by being unable at a future period, to 
answer the questions, or join in the opi- 
nions of those, who had been more exact 
in their researches. I have one more re* 
mark to make, and that is, on the subject 
of writing letters; I know that this is an 
employment of which young people are 
fond; they are naturally warm in their 
own attachments, and credulous in believ- 
ing the professions of others. Self-love 
easily teaches us to imagine, that what 
is earnestly solicited, must be sincerely 
desired ; and we judge of the pain which 
a refusal will occasion, by our own un- 
willingness to give it. A request to hear 
from a person, is often dictated merely 
by politeness, and a desire to appear in- 
terested in his concerns; in some it is the 
offspring of vanity, and in that case com- 
pliance only produces a boast of inti- 
niacy, which perhaps never existed. In 
others it is solicited, merely to give the 
Vol. II. G requester 
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requester an opportunity of shewing his 
own skill in epistolary composition ; thus 
at least half the number who solicit youi* 
correspondence, are actuated by selfish 
motives. I will now suppose you con- 
vinced that the remaining half, are sin- 
cere in their wishes for your welfare, and 
their desire to hear of it. What is the 
consequence? you waste in writing let- 
ters, the leisure time, which should be 
devoted to reading "on subjects, connected 
with what you have seen, or digesting 
and arranging the ideas, naturally arising 
rapidly in your mind, and which must be 
noted directly, if you wish to preserve 
them, or to know their change. But you 
are a traveller, and letters written at a 
distance are expected to be entertaining ; 
the consequence is, that opinions are 
hastily formed, and crudely stated ; they 
are read in a circle of friends, and re- 
membered long after you have become 
ashamed of them, and would wish them 
Jo be forgotten. Amidst a numerous 

correspondence. 
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correspondence, letters must be short, and 
consequently subjects are treated with 
disadvantageous brevity ; and that the time 
which is spent in writing common-place 
ide^, might be much more usefully em- 
ployed in gaining new ones, few I believe 
will deny. I will not dwell on the con- 
fidence, often ill placed, which by being 
continued in writing, has laid the parties 
concerned, under painful and unavoidable 
restraints; experience is the only teacher 
whose precepts enforce conviction ; and a 
youthful heart will pour out its warmest 
effusions, until the ardor of the moment 
being passed, memory reviews its pro- 
ductions ; reflection would • correct them, 
but they are already out of regcb, and 
may be perused a second time by your 
correspondent, with sentiments similar to 
your own, on the recollection of them. 
I am however far from wishing to en- 
tirely deny you the pleasure of writing, 
or receiving letters; and perhaps the de- 
sign of transmitting your observations, 

G t might 
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might stimulate you to accuracy in mak- 
ing them. I would only warn you against 
encumbering yourself with a load^ which, 
however inconvenient you may find it, 
cannot be shaken off without giving of- 
fence ; and advise you to write fully to 
one, rather than briefly to many. In 
mentioning religion to you, Henry, you 
will not imagine that I am about to enter 
into a disquisition on its importance, of 
which I believe you to be fully sensible ; 
and I should conceive myself to have been 
very remiss as the instructor of your in- 
fancy, and the guardian of your youth, if 
I had at this time to enquire into, or re- 
gret your opinions on so essential a topic. 
The conduct which will necessarily be 
induced by your principles, will be the 
best evidence of their propriety. But 
do not confine their benefits to your own 
bosom; do not rest contented with a 
sense of right belief yourself, and be un- 
grateful enough to hear others ridicule 
and despise religion, without your stand- 



ing 
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ing forth in its behalf. Next to uttering 
infidelity^ there is a fault in bearing with 
it^ and suffering its advocate to construe 
your silence into approbation, or at least 
into indifference. Formerly in enume- 
rating the good qualities of a distin- 
guished character^ that of being a christian 
always held the foremost place, and as 
human actions, will ever be prompted in 
some degree by human motives, perhaps 
the praise justly annexed to an epithet so 
honorable, might be a powerful induce- 
ment to deserve it. ' 

" Our enlightened age has blotted from 
the page of panegyric, the title which 
ought to include every virtue, but we do 
not see the omission supplied, by any 
subject of admiration more praiseworthy. 
I trust however that the very circum- 
stance of the prevalence of infidelity, will 
in time lessen its influence. They who 
are led away by novelty, will grow weary 
of repeating sarcasms, no longer new, and 
they who wish to astonish by the daring 

G 3 eccentricities 
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eccentricities of their opinions^ ^ill be dis- 
gusted when they find them in the)nouth 
of every witling, who by burlesquing 
sacred things, can always extort a smile^ 
after his own powers fail to command one; 
-whilst the .man of a really enquiring 
mind, will be careful how he raises 
4loubts, when he hears them repeated by 
every fool, who seeks to disguise his ig- 
norance, under the affectation of scepti- 
cism. Let me exhort you then my dear 
Henry, to ' be ready to give every man 
a reason, for the faith which abide th in 
you,' and though I do not wish you to 
intrude your sentiments unnecessarily, 
yet never suffer them to be attacked 
without frankly explaining, and firmly 
defending them. 

'^ I have nothing more to add. Your 
attachment to Mr, Barlowe, is sufBfcient to 
ensure respectful conduct towards him, 
treat him as a friend; you will find him a 
sincere one, and your behaviour to him, 
will model that of those around you.*' — 
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*' JETe paused and tenderly caretsing 
xhe darling of his wounded heart. 
Looks had means only of expressing 
Thoughts knguage never could impart. 



After this lengthened conversation, in 
which Lord Drelincourt joined the kind-r 
ness of the friend, to the anxiety of the 
parent, he returned with his son, to thtf 
remainder of the family, and the evening 
wasL spent with the affectionate melan- 
choly naturally rising in the minds of 
friends, who know that at the same hour 
the next day, they shall be separated. 



o 4 Chaf. 
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Chap. XXVII. 



Short is the course of ercfij lawless pleasure* 
Grief like a shade on all its footsteps waits. 
Scarce visible in joy*s meridian height. 
But downwards as its blaze declining speeds. 
The dwarfish shadow to a gwai spreaas. 



MASOS. 



THE day at length arrived, the long- 
dreaded day, which was to deprive this 
afTectionate family of one as estimable as 
beloved ! Henry entered Edmund's apart- 
ment at an early hour in the morning; he 
was pale, trembling and agitated; he 
grasped Edmund's hand, and for some 
time was unable to find utterance. At 
length he exclaimed, "Oh! my friend; 
had I possessed your virtue, your for- 
titude, had I followed your advice, or 

' listened 
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listened to the dictates of my own con- 
science, what anguish might I have been 
spared! I need not tell you, that my visit 
into Oxfordshire was nominal; I read your 
doubts in your countenance when I men- 
tioned it. In truth it was the thought of 
a moment, suggested by the fear of losing 
her, whom you would have rescued from 
destruction. I went to her, and with un- 
dissembled agony, informed her of my 
dread, lest we should be separated; her 
anguish too plainly told me to what ex- 
tent I was beloved, and insensible to every 
thing but the fear of losing me, she dcr 
deplored her wretchedness in being de- 
prived of her only friend, the sole consola- 
tion of her deserted state. Ill did I requite 
her gratitude and love! All my resolution 
vanished at the sight of her distress; in a 
fatal moment I promised her my hand, 
though I reserved to inyself the privi- 
lege of with-holding it, until I attained 
my twenty-fifth year: what I proposed 
by the delay, I know not even now; but 

G 5 I have 
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I have already proved myself capable of 
falsehood^ and I shudder to think how far 
my guilt may yet extend. 

^^ Loving me as she did, agitated as she 
was, by the fear of losing me, whom she 
fondly thought her only benefactor; see- 
ing in the rest of the world no friend, 
knowing that she had scarcely an acquaint- 
ance, is it surprising if she for a moment 
hesitated, unwilling to rashly refuse, terms 
apparently eligible and with which many 
would have gladly and immediately com- 
plied ? Yes, she hesitated, but her excel- 
lent judgment and native rectitude, 
pointed out immediately, the injury that 
she should do me, by accepting my pro- 
posals, and this consideration had more 
effect in her decision, than the injustice, 
(all lovely and virtuous as she is) that 
she should do herself. She refused my 
offer with floods of tears, and entreated 
that I would have the goodness to send 
her into Scotland, where she would en- 
deavour to forget me^ and seek tranquillity 

,by 
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by burying the past in oblivion. The 
conflict which I had witnessed in her soul^ 
and her final conquest over her affection ; 
only endeared her the more strongly to 
me. I left no arts^ no arguments^ un- 
tried to shake her resolution^ and at last 
succeeded^ by affecting to doubt the ten- 
derness^ which could so firmly resist en- 
treaty. This insinuation overpowered 
her fortitude^ which though it shielded 
her from yielding to persuasion^ was not 
proof against the appearance of displea- 
sure; and after vainly endeavouring to 
appease it^ she consented to put herself 
into my power, and trust to my honor 
for a future reparation, which yet, such 
was her regard for me, I saw she hardly 
wished to receive. Yes, I saw, and was 
ungrateful enough to console myself, 
with the idea that when the time ap- 
pointed for its performance should ar- 
rive, I could easily prevail on her affec- 
tion, to acquit me of my,, promise, by 

. 6 6 stating 
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Stating tp her the evils that might acriie 
to me from its fulfilment. 

'^' To enjoy the pleasure of her society, 
unembittered by the fear of interruption, 
and to amuse the agitation of her mind, 
I made the tour of the greatest part of 
England with her, travelling in a hired 
carriage, attended only by Dawson and 
the faithful Jane, to whom Mary had 
become much attached. During my jour- 
ney, my chains were every day rivetted 
more firmly, by the artless sweetness, and 
engaging conversation of my companion. 
I thought myself fortunate above all 
other men, and was only awakened from 
my dream of felicity, by the necessity 
of returning home, for I felt that I had 
prolonged my absence almost beyond 
the power of excusing it. You are. ac- 
quainted with the rest, but you are not 
acquainted with what I have suffered. It 
is now that I am punished for my dere- 
liction of honor and integrity.* I have 

parted 
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parted from Mary, you will have guessed 
that she is at Appleton; yes, I have 
parted from her; and surely my late 
happiness^ has been dearly purchased 
with the misery of the moment, in which 
I bade her farewell ; but it is past, though 
her anxieties have scarcely begun, for I 
was cowardly enough to deceive her, and 
to tell her that my absence would be 
short; she, whilst surprised at my exces- 
sive grief, sweetly chid me for it amidst 
her own tears. Oh! Edmund, she has 
many claims on me ; promise to befriend 
her; by your attachment to me, promise 
it. I am sufficiently wretched in leaving 
her, without the bitter aggravation of 
leaving her unprotected." No longer 
the gay, the volatile Henry; the re- 
pentant Lord Courtney wept as he gave 
this charge to Edmund, who promised 
to act in every thing as he wished, and 
conjured him to compose himself. 

We will not dwell on the parting 
•scene; it is not probable that any of 

our 
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our readers are ignorant of the feelings 
occasioned by the separation of friends; 
and it is an unpleasing task to dwell 
on the grief of a hitherto happy fa- 
mily. 



.H4P. 
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Cha?. XXVIII. 



Now whither shall I fly to find relief i 
What charitable hand will aid me now ? 
Will stay my falling steps, support my ruins, 
And heal my wounded mind with halmy comfort? 

aowE. 



EDMUND had at first thought of return- 
ing to his parents in the company of his 
friend^ but Lord Drelincourt, who be- 
came every da^ more attached to him, 
requested him to prolong his visit, adding, 
that he should think it unkind, if Edmund 
deserted him, at a time when his com- 
pany, always valuable, would be inestima- 
ble. This entreaty was too flattering to 
be resisted, and it was easy to prevail on^ 
Edmund to lengthen his visit in a family 
where his Emma reside^}. The Earl, to 

disperse 
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disperse the gloom occasioned by his son's 
departure, proposed making the tour of 
Scotland, and the most important parts of 
England, las he should, by that means, 
have the pleasure of at once gratifying 
and instructing all his family. This agree- 
able scheme was entered into with great 
eagerness, and as the summer was far 
advanced, they prepared for it with all 
possible expedition. Edmund did not 
however forget his promise to his friend; 
he took care to see Miss Macdonald be- 
fore he left the country, and informing 
her of the address which would constantly 
find him; he entreated her, in the liiost 
polite and friendly manner, to allow him 
the pleasure of being serviceable to her 
in any way, in which she would honor 
him with her commands. She thanked 
him with her usual grace; but declined 
his assistance, saying, that she should need 
none during the short period of Lord 
Courtney's absence. Edmund was shocked 
to see the serenity with which she spoke 

upon 
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upon a subject respecting which he knew 
her to be deceived ; and he felt conscious 
of aiding the deception by his silence, but 
he feared to break it^ lest he should be* 
tray Henry's confidence a second time, 
without answering any good effect. 

It was not Lord Drelincourt's intention 
to deprive this deserted orphan of his 
son's protection, and to cast her friend* 
less on the world: he had formed his 
plans respecting her, and hoped that they 
were such, as she would in time be grate- 
ful to him for having put in execution. 

He had learned the name and address 
of her aunt, and Glasgow was purposely 
included in his route, to give him the 
opportunity of personally stating her 
niece's claims on her. If she consented 
to receive her, all would be well; her 
errors would be unknown; her youth 
and ignorance might excuse them even 
to herself, and time, it was to be hoped, 
would restore her to tranquillity, and her 

own esteem. 

If 
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> If he sucpeeded as he wished^ he re- 
solved to give her consequence in the 
eyes of her aunt^ by equipping her in a 
style^ suitable to the respectable rank of 
society in which she was to appear; and 
his benevolent heart pleased itself with 
the thought^ that his gifts would be at 
oace tokens of his forgiveness and of his 
anxiety for her welfare. 

The object of his kindness^ in the mean 
time^ was awakened from her dream of 
security^ and became a prey to mortifica- 
tion and despair. 

We have already introduced to our 
readers Lord Courtney's obsequious valet, 
Dawson. His master had the highest opi- 
nion of his fideiity^^ which was indeed 
unshaken, so long as he was liberally 
rewarded for it. Lord Drelincourt was 
not, however, equally partial to this do- 
mestic, and particularly requested his 
son to engage another for his travels. 
He consented for two reasons ; the first 

was, that not feeling himself quite at ^ase 

^* ■ • 
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in the Italian language^ he wished to 
hire a native of Italy, in order to ac- 
custom himself to it; the second, that by 
leaving the faithful confidant of his 
amour in England, he should be certain 
of gaining whatever information he might 
wish for, respecting the object of his af- 
fections. Now Dawson always thought 
as his lord thought, and admired what his 
lord admired: perhaps, sometimes this 
great congeniality of opinion was pur- 
chased at the expence of sincerity, but 
in one instance it was not so ; and the 
respect with which he behaved to Miss 
Macdonald, was, contrary to his general 
rule, felt, more than professed. 

After this worthy member of the parti- 
coloured fraternity was dismissed his lord- 
ship's service, he thought that every ob- 
ligation between them ceased. When, 
therefore, the departure of the family 
into the North left him free from obser- 
vation, and secure from resentmient, the 
first moments of his leisure were dedi- 
cated 
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cated to insult the unfortunate victim of 
Lord Courtney's love, by declarations of a 
similar passion from his valet-de-chambre. 
Miss Macdonald knew what was due to 
herself, though she was conscious that she 
had lost many claims to respect, by ap- 
pear! ng in an uncertain and ^'qi^ivocal 
situation. She condescended not to be 
angry, but she treated her presumptuous 
admirer with a dignified contiempt, which 
stung him to the quick. Diegraded in his 
own eyes, and not liking the sensation 
inspired by the mortifying discovery, he 
' resolved to avenge himself, by placing 
Mary in a situation humiliating as his 
own ; he therefore told her, bluntly, the 
light in which she would be always con- 
sidered by all the world ; and added, that 
the hope of ever regaining respectability 
in society, was as false, as its foundation 
was deceitful, for that Lord Courtney had 
been sent abroad solely to break off his 
conection with her; that the term of his 
absence might be lengthened to four or 

five 
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five years^ and that he had promised to 
marry Lady Harriett Parkhurst immedi- 
ately on his return. Dawson^ in the latter 
part of hjs information^ went somewhat 
further than he was authorized; but he 
had been so accustomed to relieve the 
sober narrative of truth by. the enlivening 
graces of fiction^ that it is not surprising 
if a habit contracted in early life was con- 
tinued^ whenever he founds as was gene- 
rally the case, that he was more attended 
to, and thought more entertaining from 
^ the agreeable variety which he introduced. 
Mary had, however, heard too much to 
enquire into its foundation ; but she had 
firmness enough to order her malignant 
informer instantly to leave her presence, 
and never more to intrude into it on any 
pretence whatsoever. He withdrew, con- 
gratulating himself on his address in plant- 
ing misery in a bosom till then undis- 
turbed; and hoping to reap from her de 
spair, a compliance, with which he other- 
wise durst not have flattered himself 

Perhaps> 
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Perhaps, amongst all the sensations that 
throbbed in Mary's breast^ none were 
more acute^ more painful to be borne, 
than those arrising from the idea of being 
so soon forgotten by the man^ who had 
appeared unequalled in benevolence^ de- 
licacy and affection. She began to write, 
but she was unable to reproach him, for 
her pen traced, almost without effort, 
expressions of tenderness; she read them, 
and shuddered when she recollected that 
they were no longer deserved, and might 
even no longer be pleasing. '* Why 
should I write?'' she exclaimed, as she 
tore the unfinished lines, and consigned 
them to the flames; *' why should I write? 
his father may intercept my letters, or he 
may receive them himself with indif- 
ference. Oh, my God!'* she continued, 
clasping her hands and melting into tears, 
'' I have been very guilty, I deserve 
punishment, but from him it is hard to 
bear: and yet he wept when he parted 
from me ; they were tears of contrition ; 

he 
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he is not naturally vicious ; perhaps even 
this apparent cruelty^ may be but the 
perfection of duty, the firmness of rec- 
titude. 

'^ Ah ! why cannot I follow the ex- 
ample which he has afforded me? why 
cannot I forsake paths of guilt on which 
I shrink from reflecting. Alas ! I have no 
father to oblige, no parent to^ fortify my 
weakness, to hail iifiy re'turn to virtue. 
Oh, my father ! my dear sainted father ! 
dost thou now behold thy child ! Ah ! in 
this moment, how keenly do I feel the 
force of thy dying words! I have for- 
feited the integrity from which thou 
badest me hope for support, but heaven 
will not permit thy bliss to be tarnished^ 
by suffering thee to witness the wretched- 
ness of thy deserted child." 

Whilst Mary's soul was thus a prey to 
anguish, the Earl was congratulating him- 
self, on having succeeded beyond his most 
sanguine expectations with her aunt; 

who, 
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who. Struck with remorse for her past 
conduct^ and flattered by the personal 
interference of a nobleman^ as exalted 
in character as in rank, declared, with 
tears, her willingness to receive her 
ister's child, whose situ^ten j^he en^ 
gaged to make agreeable ^iv^t^ery re- 
spect. Exulting ip his ^Ws^ the Earl 
wrote immediately to Miss Macdonald, 
in the kindest and most soothing terms: 
in language calculated at once, to assure 
her of his esteem, and to raise her in 
her own. 

What then was the shock which his 
benevolence received, when his letter 
was returned with information, that the 
person to whom it was addressed, had 
left Appleton the week before its arrival, 
and that the people with whom she 
had lodged, were utterly ignorant of her 
future intentions, or of the place to 
which she might have removed. 

The Earl, greatly concerned at receiv- 
ing 
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ing this intelligence^ imparted the un- 
easiness which it inspired in him^ to 
Edmund^ who could not^ for a moment^ 
bring himself to think Mary vicious^ or 
unworthy ; but feared that her flight 
was the result of wearied expectation, 
and disappointed hope, on the subject 
of Lord Courtney's return. The Earl 
warmly condemned his son for having 
deceived her respecting it, saying, " It 
was a selfish weakness of which I could 
not have suspected him. Nor shall I be 
surprised at any conduct which may re- 
sult from it; for how can he expect 
truth where be gives an example of false- 
hood? I pity the poor victim of his 
dishonorable passion, and would rather 
know her to be wretched, than believe 
her to be guilty." 

Enquiries were useless, when they 
could not even be directed by con- 
jecture, and Lord Drelincourt was ob- 
liged to seek consolation in reflecting on 
the rectitude of his intentions. Leav- 

VoL. II. H intr 
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ing him to pursue his tour^ and to 
spend the winter as usual^ vre will beg 
our readers to favor us with their at- 
tention to our acquaintance on the con^ 
tinent 



Chap. 
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Chap. XXIX. 



8iy, thou inconstant, wbat has Damon done. 
To lo«e the heart his tedieiis pains had won i 
Tell me what charms yon in my riyal find, 
Af^ainst whose power do ties haye strong to hind 9 
Has he, like me, with long obedience stroye 
To conquer your disdain and merit loye? 
Has he with transport eyery smile ador'd. 
And died with grief at each ungentle word ? 
Ah, no ! the congest was obtained with ease^ 
He pleased you by not studying to please: 
Hia careless indolence your pride alarm'd 
And had he loy'd you more, he less had charm'd. 

LORD LTTTBLTOV. 



ALMOST at the same time that Lord> 
Courtney entered the Italian States^ Clay- 
ton was preparing to l^ave them^ in con- 
sequence of the following epistle from 
his sister ; 

R« '^Dbar 
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'*^ Clayton Hall, Devon, 
'^ Dear Brother^ 

" This comes with my great grief to 
inform you, that our kind friend, and 
worthy uncle is no more, being fairly 
run down by death, and obliged to give 
in after a hard chace. He never was well 
after he breathed the confounded smoke 
of London ; all the time he was there, he 
looked like a cow in a cage, and when he 
returned into the country, his appetite 
had failed, and he could not bear the 
sight even of a round of beef or a venison 
pasty ; which I thought looked very dan- 
gerous, for you know th^y used to be 
his favorite morsels. He had three phy- 
sicians, which to be sure might be against 
him ; but he was so bad one night, that I 
thought he had fairly stole away, so fool- 
ishly in my fright sent for one/ and he 
proposed sending for two more ; for I do 
suppose they play into each other's hands 

when 
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when they can. So they came every day 
to consult^ as they pretended^ but I ne^er 
heard any consultation they had^ except- 
ing about the news or taxes^ or weather ; 
and as they met in the blue room^ I gene- 
rally heard them giving their opinion^ as 
they called it, which they certainly did 
on every subject but their patient; who, 
however, might not fare worse for their 
silence; and perhaps they thought, ' least 
said, soonest mended.' I hope you will 
leave foreign parts directly you receive 
this, for I am terribly down in the mouth, 
and my eyes water from morning till 
night, with thinking of the kind friend 
we have lost ; he was a true Englishman 
born and bred ; and as honest a man as 
ever sat on horseback; he was staunch as 
the best hound in his pack, though docile 
as a spaniel ; there are few left like him, 
seeing he was one of them, now affected 
to be despised or laughed at; that is to 
say, a worthy country squire, a title, in 
my opinion, more respectable than that 

H S of 
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of a town lord ; and I believe his tenants 
will be of my way of thinking. 

'' I doubt I shall be as soft as a turnip 
before you come back^ for I have no 
heart to get out of doors ; indeed my 
Highflyer goes very tenderly yet on his 
off fore foot^ and has bung his toe ever 
since the confounded farrier pai«d him 
into the quick; I wish I had the paring of 
the rascal's ears^ for I have now no plea- 
sure in getting on to my saddle^ and 
never was one that could find much en- 
tertainment within doors^ not having any 
turn for book-learnings my uncle being 
no way given to it; and indeed, I cannot 
think there is much good an it, seeing 
that every year there are a vast number 
of new books published, and that we 
grow neither wiser nor better for read* 
ing.them, but rather worse, if we may 
beUeve what the writers themselves say 
about the times. 

^' The grass k down, and we have heavy 
crops; the corn likewise looks very well« 

and 
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and stands rank; in shorty the estate to 
which you have succeeded^ is smiling in 
peace and plenty; you come to no r^ck- 
rents^ or lands out of heart; and God 
grant you may live to enjoy it many 
years in health and happiness^ and be as 
much beloved as the late . worthy po$>** 
sessor was. 

^^ I am, dear brother, 

*^ with my loving service to you, 

'^ your dutiful^ 

^^ and affectionate sister, 

- FRANCES CLAYTON/' 

Whatever our readers may think of this 
composition, the writer considered it as a 
very serious undertaking, for she had 
never written so long an epistle in her 
life before; and indeed seldom took a 
pen in her hand, but to give a receipt, 
or make out the pedigree of a horse* 

The eloquence of Demosthenes how- 
ever could not have produced Qiore sud-^ 

H 4 den 
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den effects, as Clayton, sincerely afflicted 
at his worthy uncle's death, and anxious 
to soothe his sister's sorrow, set out im- 
mediately on the receipt of it; and was 
only consoled for the pangs that he felt, 
on tearing himself from the beautiful 
Everilcja, by the hope of soon returning 
to claim her for his bride. 

It is scarcely necessary to inform our 
readers, that Lord Courtney was requested 
to consider the villa of the Marchese di 
Rodalvi as his home, during his residence 
in that most favored part of Italy, where 
it was situated. Charmed with possessing 
the son of a beloved friend for a guest, the 
Marchese and his amiable lady lavished 
on him the same kindness and attention, 
as Edmund's letters constantly informed 
them he was receiving from Lord Drelin- 
coiirt. In this agreeable family Lord 
Courtney began to recover the cheerful- 
ness^ and exhibit all the graces of manner, 
and playfulness of talents, by which he 
had always been distinguished, till the 

gloom 
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gloom of self-reproach ha J clouded the 
serenity/ which conscious rectitude had 
before diffused over his mind. 

He did not however forget Mary: he 
wrote to her with undiminished affection, 
and was uneasy when several mails arrived 
without bringing answers to his letters. 
One moment he thought that the neglect 
might be intended as a punishment, for 
the artifice he had used, in taking leave of 
her; and, whilst he acknowledged its jus- 
tice, he yet felt piqued that her resent- 
ment should have power to triumph over 
her love. The next he feared lest she 
should be ill; he contemplated her in 
sickness and in sorrow ; and his tender- 
ness shrunk from the scene pourtrayed by 
his fruitful imagination. In this state, 
hoping, yet fearing; wishing, yet dread- 
ing, it is not surprising that even the 
dazzling beauties of the lovely Everilda 
should fail to inspire in a heart already 
occupied, any warmer passion than admi- 
ration; and it is still less surprising, that 

H 5 the 
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the admired Italian^ haugbty as efaarmiiig^ 
diould perceive^ with anger and mprtifi* 
cation, the comparative neglect of claims 
to adoration^ as universally allowed^ as 
they were unequalled ; and the &ir Flo- 
rentine rejected with coldness acid disdain 
the homage of numerous nobles who 
solicited her smiles^ wfailsl: she isighed to 
triumph over the heart of the insensible 
Englishman. To efiect this conquejst sht 
left no means untried; and as we have 
never represented Lord Cowtney as a 
«toic, our readers will easily imagine that 
the powerful attractions of a faciaating 
female, could not be daily displayed^ 
without making some impresi^on on the 
object whom they were intended to sub- 
due. Perhaps no man ever loved less, from 
knowing that he ought not to love. 
Every thing that increases anxiety, adds 
to the interest already inspired; every 
obstacle exites new ardour to surmount 
the difficulty ; and from the moment that 
constancy is obliged to call in the argu- 
ments. 
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ments of reason^ or of honor^ love laughs 
triumphantly^ and anticipates his new vic- 
tory, 

Ev/erilda was qaiiick in marking her ad- 
vantages^ and every one that she gained^ 
encQiuraged her to perseverance. In the 
triumph of vanity, she forgot what was 
due to affection ; the hope of gaining 
Lord Courtney's assiduities, erased the 
recollection of the faithful Clayton's from 
her mind ; and if ever she remembered 
his love, it was only to remember also, 
th^t.her's had decreased from the mo^ 
ment of his extorting a confession of 
it, fwhich swelled his bosom with rap- 
ture, hut which Jeft in her's a void only 
to be filled up by the hope of again 
conquering, again hearing supplications, 
which belong but to the fearing, anxious, 
doubting lover. When her own words 
had assured Clayton of his happiness, his 
language necessarily changed; it changed 
however only to that of gratitude and ten- 
derness. Unfortunately he extended his 

H 6 attentions 
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attentions too long. Unable to leave^ he 
lingered near her, till the charm of novelty 
faded from her bosom, and with it the in- 
terest inspired by its influence; for it is a 
melancholy truth, however the young and 
the impassioned may shrink from the 
conviction, that even in love, rapture 
cannot always exist. A lover may not 
be weary of reciting the praises of his 
mistress, but language will in time be 
exhausted, his epithets must be repeated, 
the repetition shocks her nice ears, and 
she thinks that .a new admirer, would 
praise her more agreeably. 
- Absence strengthens real attachments, 
and destroys imaginary ones; 



** V absence est k T amour, ce qu* est au feu le ^ent, 
II eteint le petit, ilalluine le grand." 



Thus it fanned the pure flame in Clayton's 
breast, and extinguished the meteor blaze 
•^f gratified self-love in that of the beau- 
teous 
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feous but inconstant Everilda. Her pa- 
rents witnessed the change in her incli-^ 
nations with soirow, for they sincerely 
esteemed Clayton, and were grieved at 
the mortification which he would feel 
from the loss of her affections ; but her 
happiness was the study of their existence, 
and if she placed it in an union with Lord 
Courtney, he was so amiable, that she 
could not surely ever regret the founda- 
tion on which she trusted it; and in so seri- 
ous a change, a change for life, undoubt- 
edly little should be sacrificed to mere 
complaisance; for the deception which 
would conceal an alteration of sentiment, 
must certainly be more dishonorable, and 
might be infinitely more lamentable in 
its consequences, than a frank confession 
could possibly be. Thus reasoned the 
fond parents, in behalf of their darling 
daughter, and the son of their esteemed 
friendi perhaps a latent wish might per- 
vade their bosoms, that if they were fated 
to trust their Everilda into a foreign 

counrty. 
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country^ it might not be entirely amongst 
strangers^ but into the happy .and rer 
spected familyi the envied and courted 
society of Lord Drelincourt. 

The pleasing emotions^ of which Lord 
Courtney began to be sensible in the 
company of Everilda, were however some- 
what ruffled^ by a letter that he received^ 
from the faithful^ disinterested Dawson, 
informing his lordship in the most res- 
pectful terms, of Miss Macdonald'^ dis- 
appearance; and as we have before said, 
that Dawson was not fond at anv time, of 
a dry narration of facts, still less djd be 
wisn to confine himself to them, when 
ithey were so entirely barren of infor- 
mation, that he was at a loss even for 
conjecture wherewithal to elucidate them : 
in this dilemma he had recourse to the 
inexhaustible coinage of his own bi-ain, 
and struck off a variety of pieces, likely 
to pass current with the person to- whom 
Jhe meant to send them. He therefore 
continued bis account, with stating that 

he 



he believed it probable, London might 
prove the place of her concealment, not* 
that he had the slightest grounds for his 
Goajectures, furth^ than having heard 
from Jane, thait her mistress was much 
tired of the insipid uniformity, in which 
she was obliged to spend her time, and 
frequently lamented not being in town, 
on account of the impossibility of pro*- 
curing books or music in the country. 
This letter, written m a style of apparent 
simplicity, stung Lord Courtney to the 
quijpk. 



'^ Three times, he reads, as oft he reads again 
The cruel lines ; as oft he strives in vain 
To give each sense the lie, and fondly tries 
To disbelieve the witness of his eyes." 



At every perusal he fancied that he 
discovered more incontestible proofs of 
Mary's guilt. The consciousness o^ false- 
hood, which had induced the writer to 
hurry over his account, he called an ho- 
nest brevity, and the malignant mystery^; 

which 
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which was thrown over the whole, he 
imputed to Dawson's delicacy, that pre- 
vented him even saying all he knew. 

In this humour, tenderness was lost 
in anger, and Lord Courtney execrated 
Mary's perfidy, whilst he recollected not 
his own. He accused her of falsehood in 
withdrawing her affections from him, but 
he forgot to condemn himself, for like- 
wise offering his to another. He one 
moment raved against the deceitful sex, 
and swore that she had never loved him; 
the next, vanity kindly came to his aid, 
and whispered that she would never love 
another. When he had exhausted his 
rage, he endeavoured to calm himself, 
and perhaps the source from which he 
the most readily imbibed consolation for 
Mary's desertion, was in the idea, that he 
was at liberty to devote himself entirely 
to Everilda, unchecked even by his own 
reproaches. 

Elated by her success, stimulated by 
the wish to ensure it, Everilda never ap- 
peared 
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peared more captivating than at this time. 
She diffused facination all around her; 
and if the eye could have been insensible 
to her beauty, and her graces, or the mind 
regardless of her talents and accomplisl>- 
ments, the heart must yet have yielded 
itself a willing captive to her sensibility, 
her tenderness, and the numerous virtues, 
which shone through all her faults. Her 
error was indeed of that description, 
which 



'* Plays round the head. 
But touchei not the heart. 



I* 



And. might be chiefly attributed to the 
excessive indulgence, which from infancy 
she had been accustomed to receive. 
Naturally haughty, it was not likely that 
she should become humble from seeing 
herself implicitly obeyed. Conscious of 
the charms with which nature had so 
liberally gifted her, it was improbable 
that they should be despised by her, for 

being 
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being the theme of universal admiration. 
She would acknowledge no superior^ 
neither did she ever make others suffer^ 
from £eeling their inferiority. Envy wa$ 
a stranger to her breast^ and the con* 
sciousness of her own merits and the 
value that she affixed to it^ taught her 
to be candid in acknowledging that of 
another^ and liberal in praising it. Quick 
to take offence^ and warm in resentment^ 
a word, a look of apology, would yet dis- 
arm her anger. Where she was the of- 
fenderj, she would if treated with mildness, 
weep at the feet of the injured party, and 
think no submission too great, to obtain 
forgiveness of her acknowledged fault; 
but harshness roused her to a repetition 
of it, and the least appearance of con- 
tempt, would have induced her to con- 
tinue firm in the offence. Sincerity 
reigned in every word she uttered, her 
thoughts and actions, were alike open to 
the inspection of the world ; and conscious 
integrity, was her never-failing support> 

for 
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for the constructions which it might put 
on either. Her pecuniary and personal 
exertions^ were ever at the service of 
the distressed; her friendship was invi- 
olable^ her benevolence universal, and 
her conduct to her parents irreproach- 
able. Such was Everilda di Rodalvi. 



• a « 



Chap. 
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Chap. XXX 



Oh think of transports which ye whilom tasted^ 

And let the ff lad remembrance charm your mind* 

Re not the fruits of joyment quickly wasted, 

And to your heart her happy image bind: 

Think what she merits who whilear was kind, 

Nor by inconstancy her peace destroy; 

Inconstancy, that monster fell and bhnd, 

That vainly fond of every passing toy 

Treads down its late delight, and poisons rapt'rous joy. 



WBIT. 



ONE evening the Marchese^ his family, 
and guests^ were seated in a delightful 
pavillion^ watching the beautiful spec- 
tacle of the sun gilding the horizon with 
his departing rays. Here they enjoyed 
the cool breezes wafted over the water, 
which were additionally grateful^ from 
being contrasted with the more than 
usuaHy sultry heat of the day. It was the 

favorite 
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favorite hour of the pensive Claudina^ 
who left the happy circles to wander^ 
where she could without restraint^ in- 
dulge her own reflections. She had not 
proceeded far^ when turning into a re- 
tired palh^ she was surprised by seeing 
a female stranger^ walking slowly^ and 
with irresolute steps: Claudina was alarm- 
ed^ for she had suffered so much from her 
brother's cruelty, that she suspected some 
of his designs, in every circumstance that 
wore the least semblance of mystery. 
Thus prejudiced, she was hastily return- 
ing, but on looking back, she saw that 
the stranger had thrown herself on a 
seat, apparently in the deepest affliction: 
Claudina then went towards her, saying 
to herself, " I will not indulge my own 
weakness; by yielding to the emotions 
of selfish fear, when the welfare of a 
fellow-creature may be at. stake. Ill 
would it befit me to be slow in relieving 
distress, when I am daily receiving benefits 
from compassion." The stranger, absorbed 

in 
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in sorrow^ heard not her approach'; and 
it was not till she had spoken^ in the mild- 
est and most soothing accents, that she 
drew the slightest attention. The object 
to whom she addressed herself, was, 
though very young, in a situation which 
could not fail to interest, for it informed 
the most careless observer, that she must 
soon become a mother. She answered 
Claudina's enquiries in broken Italian, 
and though her accent was imperfect, her 
language was polite, and her manner 
extremely interesting. She said she was 
a stranger in Italy, and without the slight- 
est knowledge of any of its inhabitants; 
that she had been informed of Lord 
Courtney's present residence with theMar- 
chese di Rodalvi, and that he being one 
of her countrymen, she had taken the 
liberty of coming to crave some assistance 
from him: adding, that she had left Flo- 
rence in the morning, and had wandered 
until then in the grounds, unable to sum- 
mon resolution to enquire for him. Clau- 

dina 
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dina was touched with the simplicity and 
pathos with which she spoke, and in treated 
her to continue there no longer, as i$he 
must already be weary and faint, but to 
go immediately to Lord Courtney; adding 
that at that moment he was not an hun* 
dred yards distant. " Is he so near?" ex- 
claimed the stranger, turning pale, " oh ! 
no^ I cannot see him ; alas ! my presence 
may displease ham, I must come again; 
at present I dare not see him ; I anv un-* 
equal to the task." She burst into tears; 
Claudina "was infinitely affected, ascribing 
her emotion partly to anxiety, and partly 
to her situation. '' Come," said she kindly, 
'" you are exhausted; let us walk a little 
further, perhaps the air will revive you?" 
She then led her towards the pavillion, 
and when they came within sight of it, 
said, ?^ you see that pavillion. Lord Court- 
ney is now there with the family, but if you 
had rather converse with him alone, I will 
send him to you," receiving no answer, she 
looked at her companion, who with quiver- 
ing 
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i ^^S !'^P^ faintly articulated^ "Oh! my 

i father." and sunk insensible to the earth. 

Claudina greatly shocked, ran to the 
pavillion, and hastily requested the Mar- 
chese to send assistance to an unfortunate 
English-woman, whona she had left, she 
feared expiring. Whilst the servants were 
summoned. Lord Courtney with the ani- 
mation natural to him, had seized some 
wine, and gone in search of the unfor- 
tunate object, whom he soon found ; but 
what were his feelings, when he recog- 
nized in her, the injured, forsaken, Mary 
Macdonald? '^ Oh! God," he exclaimed, 
'/ what have I done.? When will my fault 
be sufficiently punished?" He pressed 
the lifeless form in agony to his throbbing 
breast, and in a few minutes the family 
brought cordials, and were followed by 
the servants, with a chair, in which they 
proposed to remove the invalid; the sur- 
prise at Lord Courtney's grief, was uni- 
versal; but it was augmented when the 
unkno^wn lady, opening her eyes and fix- 
ing 
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ing them on him, with the most speaking 
tenderness, said in accents indescribably 
affecting. " Ah ! Henry, how base were 
they who traduced thee; how have they 
wronged thy constancy and love? Ah! I 
cannot forgive myself, for ever having 
believed what I might have known to be 
impossible." She closed her eyes again, 
overcome with languor, and totally re-, 
gardless of all around her. Lord Court- 
ney's situation was truly embarrassing. 
He once looked up, but he read unfavor- 
able conjectures, and just condemnation, 
in every countenance, and he cast his eyes 
down, mortified and humbled to the ut- 
most. But if his feelings were painful, 
what were Everilda's, as she gazed upon 
the scene with silent dignity ? Too com- 
passionate to see without sorrow, the 
situation of her rival, for such she im- 
tnediately suspected her to be; too proud 
to reproach him who had reduced her to 
it, she was indeed eloquent in silence, for 
her eyes spoke volumes, her countenance 
Vol. II. I was 
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was the transcript of her mind^ and every 
gesture, every attitude, was in unison 
with her feelings. Jhe Marchesa now 
proposed raising the stranger from the 
ground, and placing her in the chair, to 
take her into the house, as the night 
damps fell quickly. But as soon as she 
understood his intention, she begged to 
be excused, and requested the favor of a 
servant to procure her a conveyanc^ to 
Florence, where she had apartments in 
the Casa Agostini. Finding her anxious 
to return, and that entreaties for her stay, 
only made her. uneasy, the Marchese kindly 
brdered the carriage to be brought out, 
and requested her to rely on his services, 
if she i^hould need assistance at any future 
period. She thanked him with the sweet- 
est grace, and endeavoured to apologize 
for the confusion which she had occa- 
sioned, by the little command that she had 
retained over her feelings. ^^ There needs 
no apology;" said Everilda, speaking for 
the first time, ^' that your feelings arje 

exquisitly 
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exquisitely susceptible, is a misfortune, 
which I lament for your own sake, as sen- 
sibility is too often the source of misery 
to its possessor." There was an ausperity 
in her tone, that stung' Henry to the 
heart; he looked at her, but her counte- 
nance expressed only the coldness of con- 
tempt, and he never felt its influence more 
forcibly. The carriage was now [ready; 
it would have been inhuman to suffer 
Mary to depart alone, and Lord Courtney 
rejoiced that in attending her, he should 
escape for the present, those looks of 
censure, which though he had merited, 
he could not bear to receive from friends 
so esteemed, and whose good opinion 
he had till now eminently possessed. 

We will not trouble our readers, with 
the animadversions of the Marchese, and 
his family, on the recent occurrence, as 
they may very easily be imagined. Nor 
will we treat them with any repetitions of 
endearing speeches, gentle reproaches, 
and fond forgiveness, that passed between 

1 2 the 
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the reunited pair, as whatever other re- 
commendation they might possess^ that of 
novelty, which is the greatest ' of all^ 
would certainly be wanting. 

Mary briefly explained the circum- 
stances, that had prompted her in despair 
to leave England. '^ Which/' said she, 
'*^ contained no friends for me; alas! I had 
rendered myself unworthy of any ; I there- 
fore resolved to seek vou here, to learn 
my fate from your own lips, and if it 
should be as I dreaded, then to end my 
life in retirement, without ever returning 
to my native country, where I should 
every day be made more sensible of my 
loss; but I find you unchanged, and could 
I cease to consider myself culpable, oh ! 
how soon could I forget that I had ever 
been unhappy!" Lord Courtney heard 
hei* recital with much emotion, and most 
aristocratically longed to treat Dawson 
with an introduction into the Bastile, in 
all its ancient terroi*s; Mary wept whilst 
s!ie assured her lover, as she still fondly 

thought 
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thought hiiTij that he should never be re- 
minded of a promise, the performance of 
which, must involve him in disgrace with 
his associates. " Never/* said she with 
streaming eyes, '^ never shall it be said, 
that my virtue was sacrificed to ambition; 
never shall my l:)ve prove prejudic'al to 
its object. No, I repeat that I will re- 
turn no more toacountrv wherein I have 
no friends. I have, felt the horroi^s, the 
uncertainty, and disgrace, of my situa- 
tion; no more will I expose myself to 
them. You, my Henry, will love the un- 
happy fruits of our attachment. If I live, 
my child will console me for resigning 
its father; my fault shall be expiated by 
penitence, and humble industry; and if 
I die, you will perhaps lament a woman, 
^ who loved not wisely, but too well.'' 
She burst into tears, as she concluded 
these words, for all her firmness was spent, 
in the virtuous resolution that she had 
taken, and she felt entitled to the gratifi- 
cation of weeping the imperious necessity 

1 5 which 
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which demanded her perseverance. . The 
object of her , unfortunate attachment^ 
was deeply affected with her distress^ and 
used every argument to console her; but 
vainly endeavoured to impart to her, the 
comfort that he himself wanted. 

. For several days Lord Courtney stayed 
from the Villa di Rodalvi, unable to sum- 
mon resolution to renew his visits, yet 
feeling that every day's delay, increased 
the difficulty; and certainly every day's 
absence increased the displeasure of the 
Marchese and Marchesa, and strenghened 
them in their determination, never to 
risk their daughter's happiness, on the 
uncertain and disgraceful foundation, of 
a libertine's honor or affection. 

Mr. Barlowe likewise was as uneasy and 
perplexed as any of the party, for he felt 
responsible for his pupil's conduct, which 
was certainly at that time far from merit*' 
ing his approbation. He had not been 
perfectly satisfied with Lord Courtney's 
lengthened stay in Florence, for they had 



lonp- 
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long since, seen every thing worthy of 
note in it^ and after that, he justly thought 
every succeeding day, a day lost ; but as 
Mary was circumstanced, he could not 
expect to draw his pupil from the place, 
and indeed even to wish it, would have 
appeared cruel. He saw the native virtue 
and delicacy of Miss Macdonald's mind, 
he lamented her deviation from the path 
of honor, and he severely condemned the 
impetu6sity, which had caused him who 
had undertaken to be her guide, to tempt 
her astray. 

Mr. Barlowe was one of the old- 
fashioned believers, that whether or not 
chastity be the principal virtue of a wo- 
man, without which no othbr can exist, 
yet she who is guilty of a breach of ,it, 
is generally capable of many other vices; 
as jshe has shewn herself regardless of 
public scorn, that great bond which holds 
the world in awe, consequently would 
i^ot be withheld from the commission 
of a crime, by the fear of incurring what 

1 4 she 
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she is previously loaded with, and still 
less by conscientious motives^ of which she 
has already proved her contempt. But 
though he did not affect that lenity of 
judgment, which is too much the fashion 
of the day, which under the affectation of 
candour, authorizes vice, and which has 
made as many profligates, as the pu iia- 
nical tenets of Oliver Cromwell made 
hypocrites, he yet condemned not all 
alike: he thought not that the commis- 
sion of any one fault included every 
other; and he carefully distinguished be-^ 
tween hardened vice, and returning pe- 
nitence. In Mary he saw the latter, he 
therefore strengthened her virtuous re- 
solves, cheered her drooping spirits, and 
dispelled her doubts, with the piety of his 
profession, and the affection of a parent. 
She told him every transaction of her life, 
and did not conceal the motives which 
had inspired her with courage to under- 
take so long a journey, through a foreign 
country, attended only by her faithful 

Jane. 
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Jane. She had raised sufficiea^-fttoney for 
•her expences in addition to what Lord 
Courtney had left her, by disposing of 
some of her most valuable effects, and the 
same person who purchased them was for- 
tunately capable of giving her the most 
expeditious and cheap rout to Florence, 
being in the habit of equipping travellers 
for continental expeditions 
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Chap. XXXI. 



fiabw my babe, ly «til anA llee{»e, 
It ^reeves me aair to see thee weepCt 
If tbouit be silent, I'll be glad, 
Thy moaaing midies my heart fiiH sadi 
Balow my boy, thy mither's joy, 
Thy father br^es me great amioy ; 
Ly stil my darling, sleepe awhile. 
And when thou wakest sweetly smile^ 
But smile not as thy father did 
To cozen maids, nay God forbid; 
But yette I fear, thou wilt gae neerc 
Thy father's face and heart to beire. 
Balow my babe, ly stil and sleepe. 
It gree^es me sair to see thee weepe. 



LADT AN H BOTHWCU,, 



AFTER a week's absence. Lord Courtney 
gained courage to present himself again 
at the villa. His reception was polite 
but cool: he could not complain of any 
actual alteration of manner, yet^hat there 
was considerable change was too evident 

to 
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to pass unobserved by him^ and he fell it 
the most forcibly from Everilda; who^ 
under the mask of indifference, effec- 
tually concealed the anguish she had en- 
dured since his departure^ and afifected 
even to be weary in his company, the 
better to disguise the pleasure that his 
return had created in her bosom. 

When he took his leave, however, he 
found no encouragement to prolong his 
visit; no friendly entreaty solicited his 
speedy repetition of it; and he could not 
but perceive that he was not any longer 
the welcome visitor that he had once 
been. Unfortunately, in his breast, as in 
Everilda% opposition always created re- 
sistance, and the most ardent desire to 
surmount every obstacle to the gratifica- 
tion of wishes, strengthened by difficulty. 
Thi§ uncontroulable spirit now urged him 
to go once more to the villa, to offer 
himself in form as a suitor for Everilda's 
hand; and his offer was in as great form 
refused by the Marchese, with the add^- 

^ I 6 tional 
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tional mortification of informing him, 
that, as he had declared his intentions, 
which however flattering, must inevitably 
be declined, he ought to be sensible that 
there would be an indelicacy in the con- 
tinuance of his visits : the Marchese added, 
that he hoped to be pardoned, if, with the 
freedom of an old friend, he advised Lord 
Courtney to pursue his travels for the 
present, assuring him of a most friendly 
welcome in case of his revisiting Flo- 
rence, after Everilda's engagements with 
Mr. Clayton should be fulfilled. It would 
be difficult to describe Henry's vexation 
and anger at this possitive dismissal; he 
requested to be allowed to receive it from 
the lady herself " That is unnecessary, my 
lord," replied the Marchese, '^ it would 
only encrease your regret, and be a painful 
task for her to execute." He, then de- 
sired permission to see the ladies before 
his departure, but the Marchese assured 
him that they were not within ; and he 
was obliged to take his leave, resolving 

to 
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fo revenge himself at some future pe- 
riod, for the mortification which he then 
felt. 

When some days had elapsed without 
seeing Lord Courtney, it was natural for 
Everilda to remark the time of his ab- 
sence, and she accompanied her obser- 
vation .with one not deficient in severity, 
on his want of politeness, and even of 
gratitude. But when the Marchese in- 
formed her with the utmost candour, of 
the circumstances attending his last visit, 
her displeasure unjustly changed its ob- 
ject, and acquitted Lord Courtney to 
condemn her father. She said little, but 
her countenance expressed a variety of 
contending emotions, not unperceived 
by her tender parents ; who began seri- 
ously to apprehend that her heart had 
fallen a sacrifice to the vivacity, talents, 
and facinating address of the young Eng- 
lishman. 

Everilda was indeed severely mortified. 
It appeared to her that her father had 

acted 
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acted unjustly^ tii not giving ber^ at least, 
the liberty of choice; and she thought 
that he had also taken an ungenerous ad* 
vantage of her absence^ by remaining 
silent on the subject^ which had been difi- 
cttssed at that time^ until it was too late 
to recal his decision. To be deceived 
and treated as a child^ was what she could 
not forgive; and she forgot^ in her re- 
sen tment, the indulgence with which her 
parents had observed her rising par- 
tiiality ; the kindness with which they had 
forgiven her fickle, and unjustifiable con- 
duct towards Clayton; a«id the rational 
fears and tender anxieties that now in- 
fluenced their rejection of offers, whicii 
they had once regarded with satisfaction^ 
as the probable sounce of their daughter's 
happiness: all this she forgot; and re- 
membering only that she had been de- 
ceived^ rashly concluded, that she no 
longer owed the debt of confidence 
to those, who h.^d violated it in the first 
instance towards her. 

Unfortunately 
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Unfortunately Lord Courtney found 
opportunities to see her^ and converse 
^ith her^ whilst her mind was in this 
perverted state ; and in a fatal hour^ he 
had the temerity to propose an elope- 
metiis to which she had the rashness to 
oonibent. TMis did this thoughtless young 
man requite the kindness and hospitality 
of his Saither'B earliest friend. Such was 
the return made by the imprudent and 
headstrong Everilda^ to the tenderness and 
anxiety of the most indulgent parents. 

Though Everilda^ blinded by passion> 
had consented to see Lord Courtney in 
private^ yet her native delicacy taught 
her^ that every woman lessens the dignity 
of the female character^ by any clandestine 
meetings^ which must be always degrading 
to the retiring modesty^ which even in the 
eyes of the libertine, is the most attractive 
charm of the sex. She therefore sub- 
mitted to them no longer^ than whilst 
they were necessary to fix the plan of 
flight, and that once arranged, she fo^ 

bade 
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bade every attempt to repeat them. 
Everilda had a female friend, not far from 
Florence, whom she often visited ; and it 
w^as settled, that, under pretence of going 
thither for a short time, she might take 
some apparel, and avoid all suspicion in 
being accompanied by Claudina, and Bi- 
anca, her waiting-woman : Lord Courtney 
was to write to the Marchese two days 
before the execution of this scheme, with 
acknowledgments for past civilities, and 
a declaration of being about to leave 
Florence; hoping to have the pleasure 
of revisiting it before he returned to 
England. This, with parting compli- 
ments to the ladies, was to form the con- 
tents of the billet, which they flattered 
themselves would ensure their plans from 
detection. Nor were the most famed 
conspirators, of ancient or modern times, 
ever more impressed with the grandeur 
of their undertaking, the necessity of 
inviolable secrecy, and the encouraging 
prospect of success, than were this young 

and 
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and thoughtless pair, on an occasion, con- 
ceived in a moment of passionate folly, 
and by which every event of their future 
lives would inevitably be influenced. 

But if Everilda had conquered all her 
scruples. Lord Courtney had some yet 
remaining, which, at times, appeared al- 
most insurmountable. He had to inform 
Mary of his intended departure; and the 
disclosure^ in her situatioti, was an inde- 
licacy^ and a cruelty, which he was not 
so lost to feeling, or so intoxicated with a 
new passion, as to consider an easy task. 
He shrunk from it, he deplored the ne- 
cessity of it, and there were moments 
when he would have willingly resigned 
every hope of happiness with Everilda, 
to insure the continuance of it with one, 
whom he had injured and betrayed, only 
to desert. As the appointed day drew 
near, his agitation was violent and un- 
disguised. The gentle Mary, shocked and 
alarmed, could no longer affect not to 
perceive it, and enquired its cause, with 

all 
> 
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all the anxiety of affection^ mingled with 
the timid delicacy which feared to be 
intrusive^ or to wear the appearance of 
curiosity. The most afflicting certainty 
was preferable to the guilty suspence 
that he endured. He confessed all, and 
threw himself for pardon, on that affec- 
tion which he had so basely requited. 
She heard him with more calmness than 
he had thought her capable of assuming^ 
and forgave him with more angelic sweet*- 
ness, than he had imagined could exist in 
a mere mortal. No word of reproach 
passed her lips but once; when Lord 
Courtney was excusing his desertion^ 
under the plea of having engaged his 
honour to Lady Everilda, who trusted 
herself entirely to it; she then hastily 
answered, *' My lord, you are the mastc^r 
of your own actions, excuses for them 
only degrade you, and insult me: I can- 
not judge of the claim that a female may 
have on the honor of the man in whom 
she confides, but I sincerely wish ihat the 

lady. 
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lady^ to whom you are attached^ may fitid 
yours immutable, and never, for a mo- 
ment, feel occasion to repent her con^ 
fidence." Saying these words, she left 
the room with apparent composure; 
•and Lord Courtney felt relieved by her 
magnanimity ; though, contrasting it with 
the narrow and selfish light in which he 
must have appeared to her, he was not 
greatly elevated in his own esteem, by 
the comparison. 

Mary was, however, no heroine; she 
felt that. 



■* The grief which cannot ipeaky 
Whispers the woe-fraught heart) and bids it break," 



When she found herself alone, she gave 
way to all the anguish of one deceived, 
rejected and abandoned, yet still fondly 
clinging to the object by whom she was 
made wretched. In vain she sought for 
consolation, in reflecting that she had vo- 
luntarily intended to resign his aiTections. 

"Alas!" 
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'' Alas!" she exclaimed, " he had already 
bestowed them on another, and I, lost, 
unhappy wretch, shall give birth to an 
unfortunate degraded being, who will 
not even have its father s love to console 
it, fox the contempt of a cruel world. 
Ah ! my father, the bitter tears with 
which I shall bedew my innocent child, 
will wash away my fault in disregarding 
thy dying precepts. Ah ! thou wouldst 
not judge my errors too severely, for 
thou also wert deceived!" She wept in 
an agony of grief, and thought that she 
could, with pleasure have resigned Lord 
Courtney to any other woman, rather 
than to her, whom she knew to be beau- 
tiful, and believed to be amiable, or 
Henry would not love her. She had re- 
garded him as the destined husband of 
Lady Harriett Parkhurst, until she had 
taught herself to consider him as such 
with calmness; she had likewise been sup- 
ported by thinking, that in his heart the 
image of Lady Harnett, would never 

efface 
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efface that of Mary Macdonald ; which 
might be remembered with fond regret^ 
long aftier all intercourse between them 
had ceasied ; but now, even this hope, the 
only consolation that she had asked, was 
torn frpm her bosom, and left her lace- 
rated heart to smart under (he keenest 
pangs of undeserved neglect. 

In her delicate state, mental agonies 
came not unattended ; they were soon 
accompanied by bodily ones, so acute, 
that the poor sufferer was soon made sen- 
sible of the rapid approach of that trying 
hour, when even the most affectionate 
care, the most soothing attentions, and 
the most refined comforts, are insufficient 
to dispel the dread of evil, or lull the 
sense of pain. Mary was to suffer unaided 
by these, and unsupported even by her 
own reflections, but Mr. Barlowe wept 
over her, and prayed for consolation to 
be imparted to her, whilst Lord Courtney 
implored her forgiveness, with tears of 
anguish, and exclaimed, '^ Never till now, 

did 
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did I feel the extent of my crimes^ never 
till now was I sensible of my folly^ or 
punished for my baseness/' His affliction 
increased her sufferings^ but she bore 
them with fortitude^ and said in the self- 
accusing language of the humble La Val- 
Here, " I am not worthy to complain." 
After some hours, wherein exhausted na* 
ture had often counterfeited (he tran- 
quillity of death, as a respite from her 
suffering, Mary gave birth to an infant, 
whose feeble cries, pierced the soul of 
its young and unhappy mother, and filled 
her with sensation of the most exquisite 
delight, chastened with melancholy awe. 
*' So did my mother," she exclaimed, 
pressing the babe to her throbbing breast, 
and bathing it in tears, '' so did my mo- 
ther fondly clasp me in her arms. Oh, 
my God! grant me but this sweet trea- 
sure, and never more can I know unhap- 
piness. I am undeserving of thy mercy, 
but thou wilt accept my penitence, 
thou wilt not ^^ break the bruised reed,"" 

thou 
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ihou wilt not deprive me of a boon 
so kindly given. My little darlings my 
all^'^ she continued as she fondly kissed 
its closed eyes^ soft cheeks^ and folded 
hands, " I tremble whilst I look on thee, 
and consider what trifles may injure thy 
delicate frame, and on how fine a thread 
thy precious existence hangs ! ah ! already 
have my parental anxieties commenced/* 
There appeared indeed too reasonable 
grounds for apprehension, even to those 
less tremblingly alive to danger than a 
mother; for the agitation which she had 
undergone, and a premature birth, had 
visibly affected the innocent child, whose 
continuance in a world, to which it had 
been introduced under auspices so un* 
favorable, appeared very uncertain. 

Lord Courtney's transports on finding 
himself a father, were checked by the 
alloy of self-reproach; he felt that he had 
injured his child, and behaved cruelly to 
its mother, but his heart was too full< of 
rapture to dwell long on any gloomy 

ideas> 
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ideas^ and he hastily went to Mary's apart* 
ment, to indulge it to the utmost. 

Hie was some minutes before he could 
gain resolution to look at the babe, but 
when he took it in his arms, and gazed on 
its little features^ he felt all the sacred 
and indiscribable emotions of a parent 
and in the delight of expressing them, 
almost forgot that they might have been 
more perfect. '' My poor babe/' he ex- 
claimed, '' thy father has deprived thee 
of thy just inheritance, but he will watch 
over, and befriend thee^ whilst he has the 
power to do it." To Mary he made the 
most affecting acknowledgments^ and she, 
absorbed in maternal delight, assured him 
repeatedly of her forgiveness, whilst the 
long absent smile of rapture and content- 
ment, played on her innocent and now 
tranquil features, as she listened to the 
soft breathings of her sleeping son. 

How willingly would Lord Courtney 
have devoted himself to retirement during 
Mary's recovery, how willingly would he 

have 
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have abandoned a scheme, of which in his 
hours of serious thought, he saw all the 
imperfections. In those hours his cruelty 
to Mary, his ingratitude to the Marchese, 
and his injustice to Lord Drelincourt, in 
taking so important a step, as forming a 
matrimonial alliance, without consulting 
him on the subject, all rose to bis mental 
view, but too soon the suggestions of 
reason and affection, were put to flight 
by the phantom, false-honor, the illusion^ 
of self-love, and the triumph of vanity. 



Vol. II. K Chap. 
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Chap. XXXII. 



Vice is a monster of such hideous mein. 
As to be hated needs but to be seen, 
But seen too oft familiar gro-ws her face. 
We first endure, then pity, then embrace. 



POPE. 



PERHAPS vice is never more certain of 
success^ than when she approaches the 
object of her allurement by gradations 
almost imperceptible; it is incumbent^ 
on us therefore to watch our. thoughts, 
before they lead to actions, for that enemy- 
is the most dangerous, whose machina- 
tions are the least suspected. Had Lord 
Courtney been told that he would seduce 
the orphan, left to his charge with the 
expiring breath of a brave but unfortu- 
nate officer, how would he have spumed 

the 
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the idea, with all the generous indigna- 
tion of conscious virtue! but had he 
also been told^ that he would afterwards 
desert her^ and abandon the fii*st fruits of 
his illicit love, the innocent and unfortu- 
nate pledge of his guilty passion, then 
the enormity of the crime would have 
appeared almost to preclude the pos- 
sibility of its commission, and resentment 
would have been lost in incredulity. Let 
then Lord Courtney's unhappy derelic- 
tion from the paths of virtue, in which he 
had been trained, and with the beauty 
and pleasantness of which he was fully ac- 
quainted, teach us the first rule of pru- 
dence, which is to distrust ourselves. 

^' If a man thinks that he stands^ let him 
take heed lest he fall;" and may we learn 
by the errors of others, to be yet more 
watchful over our own. 

When Lord Courtney's promised billet 
arrived, Everilda's cheeks were dyed in 
blu^es of shame, for the deception of 
which it was the vehicle; and her agita-* 

K t tion 
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4 

tion was observed by both her parents, 
-who unfortunately attributing it to her 
partiality for the writer, and her sorrow 
for his departure, willingly consented to 
her desire of visiting her friend, hoping 
the change of scene would divert her 
mind from the attachment which $he had 
rashly formed. 

When she took leave of her father and 
mother, her excessive grief, would have 
inevitably inspired suspicion in them, had 
they not been fatally blinded by the 
previous conjectures that they had formed; 
and when she in an agony of tears ex- 
claimed, *' Oh my dear parents, assure 
me of your forgiveness and love," they 
still imagined that she alluded to the op- 
position which she had recently shewn, 
and kindly assured her of their undimi- 
nished affection. 

When Everilda arrived near the place 
where she had appointed to meet Lord 
Courtney, she informed the astonished 
Claudina of her designs, and requested 

the 
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the favor of her company to England. Iix 
vain her friend, more rational than herself, 
endeavoured to dissuade her from the 
scheme, by dispassionately pointing out 
its numerous objections; Everilda had 
unhappily never been accustomed to 
listen to arguments opposing her incli- 
nations, and calmly repeating, that none 
wouH be able to shake her resolutions, 
she again entreated Claudina to accom- 
pany her. This was a request more easily 
made than granted; the fear of being 
thought accessary to a step, which she 
entirely disapproved, and the dread of 
appearing ungrateful to her kind friends, 
theMarchese and Marchesa, made her very 
unwilling to go forward. But on the 
other hand, her attachment to Everilda, 
the reluctance which she felt, to reduce 
her to the indelicacy of travelling with- 
out a female companion, in such peculiar 
circumstances, and the security which she 
should be certain of finding in England, 
from her brother's cruelty, and implacable 

K 3 revenge. 
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revenge, with perhaps a hope almost un-^ 
consciously indulged, of a^ain seeing 
Clayton, made her equally unwilling to 
return. Everilda saw her advantage, and 
pursued it with the wannest entreaties^ 
soon prevailed. When they arrived at 
the Villa Polastri, she dismissed her car- 
riage, and all her attendants, but Bianca, 
her waiting woman, and Giuseppe, her 
own viilet, who were in the secret. After 
chatting some time wrth the friend, of 
whom she had made use as a tool in her 
designs; £verilda informed her, that she 
and Ciaudina were going to stay a few 
days at a villa, four leagues further, an4 
on theii^ return, would spend the same 
time with her, but could not then pro- 
long their visit, fis the carriage was or- 
dered to fetch them. The young lady 
knew the villa that Everilda named, though 
not the family to whom it belonged, and 
therefore when a handsome equipage was 
driven up to the door, she wished her 
friends an agreeable visit, saying, that she 

r 

shpuld 
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should impatiently anticipate the pleasure 
of seeing them again ; and they prbceeded 
entirely unsuspected. Lord Courtney 
soon joined them^ and they proceeded 
to Bologna^ resolving to lay their roule 
through Germany. The indissoluble knot 
was soon tied^ and the parties then ynrote 
to their respective friends, to solicit their 
forgiveness of the past. Claudina also 
wrote a candid account of her. ignorance 
of Everilda's intentions, when she left 
the villa, and of the motives by which she 
had been induced reluctantly to accom] 
pany her, on being made acquainted with 
them. 

It is difficult to say, whether sorrow, 
mortification, or surprise, predominated 
in the breast of the Marchese and his lady, 
the blow fell the more heavily, from 
being wholly unthought* of, for even if 
they could for one moment have sus- 
pected their daughter of artifice, a sus- 
picion which from her natural candour 
and ingenuousness, would have appeared 

' K 4 highly 
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highly unjust, yet the return of the car- 
riage and domestics, with their account 
of leaving the young ladies safe at the 
Villa Polastri, added to the circumstance 
of Bianca and Giuseppe being detained, 
as was usual, would certainly have dis- 
armed the most cautious of their fears. 
The pride of the Marchese was deeply 
wounded, at his daughter's entering into 
any family clandestinely; and the anxiety 
of the Marchesa, was again roused, lest 
her child should have wrecked her happi- 
ness, by risking it with a man, whose 
character she had too great reason to 
dread, was that of a libertine. 

Mary Macdonald had borne parting 
with her faithless seducer, better than 
she had dared to hope; but her child 
was now all the world to her, and in 
tlasping it to her bosom, she forgot its 
father's falsehood. Alas! she was not to 
possess this consolation long; the infant 
drooped, notwithstanding the cares which 
affection lavished on it; prophetic an- 
guish 
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guish embittered its mother's fond ca- 
resses, and she. had scarcely recovered 
from her confinement, when she was de- 
prived of this pledge of unfortunate love* 
To attempt to describe her affliction, 
would be fruitless as painful. She con- 
templated the dying moments of her 
child, with the wild, though stedfast gaze 
o( despair; hardly durst she breathe^ lest 
she should hasten its dissolution; and 
when its quivering eyes were finally 
closed in death, she averted her's in the 
fallacious hope, that her fears deceived 
her, and that when she looked on it 
again, she should find that they had been 
groundless. Alas! it was too true, the 
little form waxed cold, nor could its 
mother's scalding tears, recal the genial 
warmth. Still she pressed it to her bo- 
som, still she felt a melancholy pleasure 
in possessing it, and until she was com- 
pelled to resign it to the graVe, she felt 
not the extent of her misery. 

K 5 Nature 
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Nature sometimes kindly shields us 
from a sense of evil, even by means of 
the feelings which render it too acute 
to be borne. This was Mary's case; the 
remembrance of her sorrows, was lost 
in insensibility; a burning fever raged 
through her veins, the langour of dis- 
ease suspended the acuteness of grief, 
and it was long doubtful whether she 
would recover to a consciousness of suf- 
fering. The worthy Mr. Barlowe, trans- 
ferred to her the cares which he had 
found useless for his pupil. He watched 
over her with holy patience; soothed 
her hours of affliction, cheered those of 
convalescence, and invited the poor 
penitent back to life, bidding her de- 
pend on him for every worldly com- 
fort, and in teaching her true repentance 
of her errors, he was enabled also to con- 
sole her with the well grounded hope of 
merciful forgiveness. 

Leaving him to watch the bed of sick*- 

ness. 
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ness, sufficiently rewarded for his exer* 
tions by the gradual^ thoagh lingering 
recovery of their object; we will again 
return to Lord Drelincourt and his fa- 
mily. 



K H Crap* 
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Chap. XXXIII. 



*' Tho* flower* embroider Barca's faithless coast, 
Yet there deceitful rocks and quicksands lie, 
Tho* richest gems 6olconda*s mountains boast. 
There blasting pestilence perrades the sky. 

'Tis thus does Heav*n its yarious gifts impart. 
Mingling alternate, ills and blessings flow i 

And sometimes rapture fills the lighten*d heart, 
Which disappointment soon absorbs in woe/' 



THE revolving seasons had again brought 
round the period^ when the tranquil plea- 
sures of retirement are made to yield to • 
the hurry of business^ or whirl of dissipa- 
tion; and the Earl had now left the 
shades of Castle Drelincourt to resume 
his residence in Berkeley Square. 

Edmund continued to observe with the 
impartial eye of truth, aided by the 

steady 
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Steady light of unclouded reason, the real 
character, not only of the English, but of 
the individuals of numerous nations, who 
are constantly to be met with in the 
capital. 

Every day's experience exalted the for- 
mer yet higher in his estimation ; and 
taught him more readily to acknowledge 
their virtues, and excuse their foibles. 

He had heard their roughness con* 
demned, but he thought of them, as 
Goldsmith admirably expressed himself of 
the great Johnson, that they had nothing 
of the bear but the coat. He had heard 
the superior politeness of the French 
much boasted of; yet he would not yield 
the palm even where the English them- 
^Ives acknowledge it to be due. He 
maintained with Lord Chesterfield^ that 
they evinced their superiority by dis- 
claiming it; and, in an argument which 
he held with Mr. Fletcher on the subject, 
he thus gave the result of his observa- 
tions, and the opinion that he hud formed 

from 
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from them : ^ I believe it is generally 
allowed^ that true politeness may be more 
easily felt than taught^ and that it must 
necessarily be felt, in order to be prac- 
tised in perfection. It does not consist 
in a certain set of phrases, or a regular 
number of bows; if it did, even the 
French must yield to the Chinese, who 
value each other according to their fa- 
cility in making obeisances ; denote their 
respect for a person by the number 
which they make to him ; and think that 
guest the best bred, who returns from 
the greatest distance after his departure, 
to maike another bow to his host; who, 
perhaps, expected that he had long b^ 
fore arrived at home. 
^ '' True politeness springs from the 
heart, of which it expresses the wishes 
in a variety of agreeable ways, as poetry 
decorates and improves the ideas of the 
mind ; both may receive additional vahie 
by being pleasingly communicated ; but 
both must possess intrinsic worth, to be 

really 
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really estimable/' " In the former, I 
will grant that politeness resembles poe- 
try," said Mr. Fletcher, '' inasmuch as 
both can make a trifle appear of conse- 
quence, and dress it in charms, pleasing, 
though perhaps imaginary ; whilst, without 
such aid, it would fall into insignificance, 
and be desired by no one. In this art, par- 
tial as I am to my country, I must think 
we are inferior to our neighbours." '^ In 
the art of making that appear, which is 
not, I will resign the competition," re- 
plied Edmund, " for that is not the po- 
liteness of the heart, which is what I con- 
tend for: it is a bastard production of 
the head, compounded of interest and 
vanity. A Frenchman seeks to magnify 
the importance of a service, by inventing 
a thousand inconveniences which he pre- 
tends to have sustained in the perform- 
ance of it. An Englishman, on the con- 
trary, seeks to convince those whom he 
has obliged, however ungracefully, that 
he has had so little trouble in the affair, 

that 
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that thanks are as unnecessary as un*^ 
desired. I think whether or not, any may 
hesitate, which may be the most polite, 
all will feel which is the most generous 
mode of proceeding; A Frenchman forms 
chains of your obligations to him, com- 
plimenting you, and drawing them tighter 
at the same time. An Englishman spurns 
the idea of chains in any shape, and if 
you take them on yourself, insists oa 
freeing you, even though he may throw 
them in your -face. I will illustrate my 
arguments by example. An English sailor, 
loaded with the rewards of his bravery, 
meets an old messmate, his equal in cou- 
rage, though Tiis inferior in good fortune : 
after the first salutations, the poverty- 
stricken congratulates the monied man 
on his new rigging; adding, in a melan- 
choly accent, as he changes his quid, and 
eyes his companion's new hat, ' Sink my 
carcase if my skull be n*t so weather- 
beaten,' pulling off the tattered crown 
of what had once resembled the object 

of 
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of his envy, ' that it might be hove 
aboard an enemy to save a cannon-ball^ 
and I should hardly grudge the loss of it, 
if it had the luck, d'ye see, to plump into 
great mounseer's bread-basket/ In the 
mean time, his comrade's eyes are rivetted 
on a wound in this ill-defended skull; 
and, taking his new purchase from his 
own head, he decorates that of his com- 
panion with it, saying, ' Take that, and 
welcome. Jack ; it shall never be said that 
Will Flasket saw a messmate hang out 
signals of distress, and flinched from help- 
ing him.' ^ No,' says Jack, pride strug- 
gling with necessity in his breast, ' I flung 
out no signals; thank God it's no stormy 
weather with me, only shallow water; and 
I'm no pirate, to take what's not my own, 
and rob an honest man of what he's 
worked fore and aft for.' Saying this, he 
seeks to Replace the hat on Will's head, 
who vociferates, ^ Avast there, off with your 
nippers; what are you turned land-lub- 
ber, with your palaver? Strike my tim- 
bers, 
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bers^ take the skull-cap^ and sail no longer 
on your talking tack; I tell you, it's too 
little for me, it keeps my head in limbo ; 
Vd as lieve have it jamm'd in a tumkit, 
and. if you won't take it. Til heave it 
overboard.' This argument succeeds ; one 
departs pleased to have cheated his old 
acquaintance into the acceptance of a be* 
nefit, and the other at receiving so useful 
a gift without injuring the giver. Some 
perhaps will say, ^ like John Bull's com- 
pliments, he always defeats a favor by his 
manner of conferring it; for where is the 
generosity of giving away, what he avers 
he does not wish to keep ?' I differ from 
these remarkets, I think the intention of 
that manner adds to the obligation. A 
Frenchman has a house to dispose of, for 
a season, and will be greatly inconveni- 
enced by its remaining on his hands. He 
hears of a stranger who wailts one, and 
waits on him to offer his, with assurances 
that his visit is solely occasioned by being 
informed of the very great trouble which 

the 
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the Stranger has had in procuring accom- - 
modations; and that, entirely on this 
account, he is induced to remove his fa- 
mily, to be enabled to offer his house to. 
him for the most moderate recompense. 
Confounded by politeness so excessive 
and unlooked for, the gentleman hesi- 
tates, cannot think of giving so much 
trouble: the Frenchman presses, assures 
him, that, though the inconvenience be 
considerable, yet were it much more, or 
incalculable, it would be overbalanced by 
the pleasure of serving so worthy^ agree- 
able, or eminent a personage. The gentle- 
man, quite overpowered with civilities^ 
enters on the house, acknowledging to 
himself,' that a Frenchman is surely the 
politest being on earth. He finds the 
house a ruin, the furniture dropping to 
pieces, the situation execrable, the rent 
exorbitant, and he begins to think the 
politeness of a Frenchman not so charm- 
ing as he had at first imagined. Perhaps 
it may be said, that these are not instances 

of 
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of what we mean by the term polite- 
ness, but they are instances of the dif- 
ference of disposition, which occasions 
different modes of behaviour; and anation 
will^ throuc^hout its several ranks^ maintain 
the same characteristics^ though the form 
of expressing them may be varied accord- 
ing to the circumstances of the parties." 
Edmund here ended his dissertation on 
politeness, and the company laughing, 
told him, that he gave great proof of his 
own, by the ease with which he had 
adopted English prejudices. He replied, 
that those very prejudices were also in a 
great degree praise-worthy, as springing 
from a proper sense of superiority, and a 
laudable anxiety to preserve it. " Other 
nations," he continued, '' complain of 
the insufferable insolence of the English 
when they go abroad, and they would 
undoubtedly do better in bearing thejr 
honors more meekly, for no one likes to 
be convinced of his inferiority ; but, per- 
haps the consciousness which they always 

retaia 
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retain of their advantage over most others, 
and the pleasure that they take in shew- 
ing it, may greatly conduce to their firm- 
ness in preserving the character, of which 
they are justly proud. I may appear 
partial, but I thhik I am only acknow- 
ledging their real worth, when I declare, 
that, for truth, honesty^ charity, gene- 
rosity, friendship and benevolence, social 
comfort, and family concord, the English 
are unrivalled." " I am of your opinion, 
Edmund," replied Lord Drelincourt, '^ and 
think with you, that many of the faults 
which disgust other nations with my 
countrymen, may be excused by a can- 
did mind, as rising entirely from that love 
of their native country, which makes 
every other fail in coitiparison with it, 
and which never forsakes them. Every 
man says that he loves his country, but 
every man does not prove his assertion. 
A Frenchman, German, Dutchman, all 
love their country, but they will con- 
tentedly pass their days in any other, with- 
out 
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out ever disturbing their peace by wish- 
ing to return to their own; wherever 
money can be procured^ that place is de- 
sirable to them, and there they would 
;^ willingly live; but to an Englishman, it 
is not sufficient to accumulate property, he 
must hope to spend it in his native country, 
without which soothing prospect, avarice 
would fail to. stimulate his industry; im- 
pelled by the love of gain, the young 
adventurer crosses the vast Atlantic^ ex- 
plores the frozen or the torrid zone, and 
exhausts the ardour of his youth in heap- 
ing up wealth, which when ease brings 
time for reflection, appears of no value 
in'his eyes, till he can return to the early 
scene of his social comforts; for this, he 
retraces his hazardous route, and thinks 
every care repaid when he beholds. 



" That pale, Uiat white-fac'd shore, 
Whose foot spurua back old ocean^s roariag warei . 



T» 



\ 



Whilst time thus flew in Lord Drelin- 
court's family, marked only by instruc- 
tion 
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tion and delight, the tranquillity was 
interrupted by the arrival of Lord 
Courtney's letter from Bologna, and it is 
needless to say, with what severe morti- 
fication the Earl perused its contents. 
His feelings were keenly wounded by the 
reserve that Lord Courtney had rrhevrn, 
and which ill requited the generous and 
unlimited indulgence, with which he had 
always been treated. Lord Drelincourt's 
views were disappointed, his intentions 
frustrated, his expectations destroyed ; and 
however philosophers and moralists may 
argue on the futility of rank, the insuf- 
ficiency of riches, and the uncertainty 
of adventitious circumstances, yet the 
marriage of the heir of an illustrious fa- 
mily, must in the present state of society, 
be a matter of anxious importance to 
those, who are nearly connected with 
him. An exalted situation is taxed with 
pains, more than proportioned to its 
pleasures; for whilst the glare of magni- 
ficence, or the flutter of dissipation, will 

inevitably 
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inevitably weary, and grow insipid on 
repetition, the grasping hand of avarice 
and the aspiring eye of ambition, are still 
actively employed; and the mind which 
has long ceased to be amused by pleasures, 
whose only attractions Were novelty, or 
gratified by Iwnors, which when pos- 
sessed, no longer pleased, will yet con- 
tinue to be tenderly alive to the sensations 
of mortification and disappointment. 

Lord Drelincourt felt not only as a 
man of the world, but as a tender parent; 
ha^ppy in his own marriage, he anxiously 
desired to see his son equally fortunate; 
placing all his own comfort in his^ family, 
and in the endearing ties of natural affec* 
tion, and social love, he ardently wished 
to see that of his son, derived from the 
same laudable source, for perfect as the 
lot of humanity will admit of, must be 
the superstructure raised on the soliJ 
foundation of domestic peace. 

It may be very naturally asked, if Lord 
Drelincourt imagined Lady Harriett Park- 
hurst 
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hurst to be a female^ to whom the pre- 
cious deposit of his son's felicity might 
be entrusted^ without fear of disgusting 
him by folly, or wearying him by 
insipidity ? Lady Harriett was, certainly, 
one of 



'* Matter too soft a lasting mark to bear, 
And best distinguished by bladL, brown, or fiur/ 



But she was thoroughly good-natured ; if 
she had not talents, she had not the 
scornful contempt for the less informed, 
which a consciousness of possessing them 
sometimes inspires. If she was not accom- 
plished, she was free from the affectation 
of appearing so. She exhibited no drawings 
finished by the skilful hand of her master; 
her dressing-room displayed no toilet* 
boxes, fillagree, or embroidery, the work 
of some ingenious and needy female; who, 
under the name of governess, displays 
her own taste for her pupils* credit : and. 
Vol. II. L when 
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when we recollect that her appearance 
was pleasing, her connections numerous 
as powerful, herself the daughter of an 
old and esteemed friend^ and by failure 
of issue in a branch of the family^ heiress 
to immense estates^ it cannot be a matter 
of surprise if the Earl^ considering her 
follies in the most favorable view, was 
willing to attribute them to youth, to a 
neglected education, or to any cause, 
rather than to deficiency of ability ; and 
he had additional reason for his lenity of 
opinion, since Lord Courtney had never 
seemed anxious to consider her character 
more criticallys but, on the contrai^, 
had always appeared satisfied with the 
arrangement which he knew his father 
had made for him. 

Lord Drelincourt perfectly remem- 
bered the blooming charms, the fasci- 
nating grdceSy and opening talents of the 
youthful Everilda ; but he remembered 
also, her impatience of controul, her 
quickness of resentment, and her love of 

admiration. 
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admiration. Perhaps, however, candour 
must own that her good qualities would 
have over-balanced her defects, even in 
the opinion of the severest judge; but in 
this instance, the Earl could not be quite 
inipartial ; he felt mortified to the utmost, 
that his son should have formed a foreign 
connection, as by that means no alliances 
were made, that could strengthen his 
interests in his own country. Nor was 
the Earl unmindful oF the advantages of 
fortune for his son ; which for himself, he 
had overlooked; for know, gentle rea- 
ders, there were moments when Lord 
Drelincourt, like many other lords, felt 
himself poor. Yes, though the pale 
children of want may deem the fact an 
impossibility; though they who are re- 
duced by misfortune from happy com- 
petence, to the bitter morsel of poverty, 
may sigh to think of the comforts to 
which the retrenchments of one ^all, one 
birthday's expences might restore them; 
yet, nothing was more certain, than, that 

X f while 
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while his splendid retinue^ and magnifi- 
cent household excited, the admiration of 
the vulgar, and the envy of the superficial 
observer, they did not shield Lord Dre- 
lincourt from feeling poor. Riches and 
poverty are only comparative terms :^ 
the Lydian king thirsted for gold amidst 
countless wealth; and the Cynic phi- 
lopher threw , away his wooden bowl, 
blushing to find himself possessed of a 
superfluity. 

Lord Drelincourt's title was supported 
by estates, which in simpler periods had 
been deemed fully adequate to maintain 
its dignity. Unfortunately they had not 
encreased in the exact proportion of mo- 
dern profusion, or the unceasing libe- 
rality of their possessor, and he had 
often the mortification of finding the 
dictates of generosity^ necessarily re- 
strained by the suggestions of prudence. 
He then endeavoured to discover how 
many, without half his fortune, contrived 
to live in the most boundless extrava- 
gance; 
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gance ; to enter into all the most lux- 
urious whims of wanton opulence, and 
yet never appear embarrassed by the 
want of that article, of which he too 
often felt an inconvenient scarcity. His 
conjectures however did not lead to any 
great discovery ; for as all are blind to 
their own peculiarities-, so, in this in- 
stance, he forgot the absurd habit that he 
had acquired, as well from his father's 
example, as his own whimsical ideas of 
rectitude, of regularly paying his trades- 
men's bills; a weakness from which they, 
whose ingenuity so puzzled him to ac- 
count for, were happily exempt. He 
likewise in enumerating the members of 
his establishment, overlooked a numerous 
train of dependants on his bounty, whom 
he maintained for no other reason, than 
that they were aged, helpless, sick or 
destitute; that some had worn out their 
lives in the ser\'ice of the family, and 
others had known better days; with 
various causes, equally ridiculous, whic|x 

h 3 never 
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ftever entered into the expences of thoscj 
ivho appeared so much more profuse 
than himself Lord Drelincourt was like* 
ivise fond of a numeroua retinue ;. and 
with the early imbibed prejudices of bis 
youths felt liis heart expand amidst a 
train of respectable and cheerful depen- 
dants. His superior domestics were taken 
from a class in life^ exalted by educa- 
tion> though depressed by misfortune; 
i» such^ they were treated with humane 
attention and liberal kindness; upr wa? 
the luxurious profusion of his own *table 
supplied by abridging the coinfbrts of 
theirs; for the encreasing expences of 
the times^ never furnished him with am 
excuse to curtail the necessaries of his 
Jbousehold^ in order to sacrifice more 
extravagantly at the shrine of fashioxir 
able folly. 

It canijiot then be wox:(derad at^ if the 
'£arl^ under the influence of these ideas^ 
/iid sometimes fed the influence of the 
jpomparative term poorly> morQ sensibly 

than 
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than was agreeable ; and when he furth^ 
considered that at his deaths his lady's 
jointure^ and daughters' portions^ though 
ooiie of the largest^ must encumber yet 
more an i^come^ already insufficient for 
the continuance of the magnificence^ with 
which the title of Drelincourt had always 
been supported^ he very naturally thought 
that his son would have found the large 
estates^ to which Lady Harriett Parkhurst 
was heiress apparent, no unwelcome ap- 
pendage to his own. 

This pleasing prospect was, however 
now changed for one infinitely l^ss agree- 
able, of providing an establishmeut for 
Lord Courtney^ who could no longer be 
expected to reside with his father's family; 
in the bosom of which he had hitherto 
been so happy, that the unsociable and 
destructive plan of a separate residence 
was never thought of, by him. 

The Earl sighed again, as he contem- 
plated the necessity of this additional 
expence: with other singular ideas, he 

i^ 4 had 
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"had one remarkably so^ in the eyes of 
many of his acquaintance ; it was^ that re- 
garding a family estate as a sacred deposit 
or precious loan; he deemed it alike 
dishonorable^ and dishonest to load it 
with mortgages or debts; nor did he 
feel authorized to fell, unmercifully, the 
venerable growth of ages, to discharge 
the honorable demands of one even- 
ing's amusement in dishonorable society. 
Scrupulously fulfilling the grand com- 
mand, of doing unto others as he would 
be done by, he considered a wrong done 
to posterity, as the most ungenerous and 
selfish of crimes, and one of which so- 
ciety ought to shew the most marked 
contempt. 

There is, however, a power which never 
heard the voice of reason, or owned the 
claims of subordination, which tyranny 
could never subdue, or artifice deceive; 
and to this stern inexorable demon, by 
mortals ycleped necessity. Lord Drelin- 
court's knotted oaks were doomed to 

bend. 
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bend. All the consolation he could re-^ 
ceive was, that their venerable shades. 



'* Where the rude axe, with heaved stroke, 
Was never heard the njmphs to daunt. 
Or fright them from their hallowed haunts;*' 



had hitherto been spared for thfe future 
interest of his son; and that the same 
motive now prompted him to pronounce, 
however reluctantly, their doom. 

Mortification was not confined to Lord 
and Lady Drelincourt's bosoms; it was 
extended to Edmund's in no trifling de- 
gree. The letters from his parents in- 
spired him with the liveliest sympathy 
in their wounded feelings; and he was 
shocked that his sister should degrade the 
dignity, and delicacy so estimable in the 
female character, by eloping with a man 
of whom she could know but little, 
and subjecting herself to be treated with 

L 5 coldness 



coldness hy a familyj in|o which her 
clandestine entrance could not inspire 
any very favorable ideas. His viexation 
was encreased, by observing the cloud 
that hung over the EarPs brow, and of 
which Edmund well knew, disappointed 
projects, and gloomy forebodings to be 
the cause. He was too just to feel, 
for a moment, offended by the disap* 
probation thus e^^pressed; as he was 
fully conscious, that, exclusive of the 
disadvantage of any foiieign connec- 
tion, the fortune >vhich th^ Marcfaese 
could bestow on Everilda/ though some- 
thing considerable in Italy, would yet 
appear very trifling in a rich coni- 
mercial country, where opulence and 
luxury struggle for pre-eminence. He 
thought likewise of Mary, and when he 
recollected the ardour of Lord Court- 
liey's passion for her in its commence- 
ment, and the shortness of its continu- 
ance, he dreaded lest his sister should 

in 
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in her turn^ experience neglect and 
fickleness^ which would rouse her sensi- 
bility too acutely^ and pique her pride 
too deeply^ to be submitted to in un- 
complaining silence. 



L 6 Chap. 
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Chap. XXXIV. 



In Tarious talk th' instnictiTe honn thej past. 
Who gave the hall, or paid the Tint Ia«t ; 
One speaks the glory of the British queen. 
And one describes a charmiog Indian screen f 
A third interprets motions, looks, and eyes. 
At every word a reputation dies. 
Snuff, or the fan, supply each pause of chat. 
With singing, laughing, ogling, and all that. 



For;e- 



AFTER a few days had elapsed^ Lord 
Drelincourt gained resolution to impart 
to the family the secret of Lord Court- 
ney's marriage^ informing them also^ that 
in a few weeks they would probably be 
gratified with an introduction to his bride; 
ior whom to ensure their aifection and 
tsteem, it was only necessary to inform 
them that they were related^ through her^ 

to 
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to Signior Rodalvi^ by the ties of fra* 
temal love^ as well as of friendship. 
Edmund bowed his acknowledgments for 
this delicate attention from his lordship, 
who never forgot the regard due to the 
feelings of another^ even when his own 
were most deeply wounded. 

Now it happened that this secret, like 
many others, was a secret only to the per- 
son most nearly interested in it, who was 
Lady Harriett ; and therefore, by all but 
her, it was heard with very philosophic 
composure. She, wholly unable to con- 
ceal her surprise and mortification, ex- 
claimed, '' Dear me, married ! I am sure 
it is very odd:*' then looking round, ex- 
pecting to read a confirmation of her 
opinion in every countenance, and see-* 
ing nothing but stoical indifference, she 
became half ashamed of the emotion that 
she felt; and continued, in a crying tone, 
*^Vm sure I thought — I thought — "she 
paused again; but that she thought on 
any subject, was an assertion so uncom- 
mon 
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mon for her to make^ that every oae was 
anxious to hear what she thought on this* 
However the degree of attention pai4 to 
her words^ defeated its design, for being 
unused to it> she was embarrassed^ and 
remained silent^ until the Earl kindly 
said, ^' And what did you think* my dear?'/ 
speaking in the most encouraging tone^ 
for at that moment he saw in her only 
the child of his beloved friend, and the 
source from which he had long drawn his 
most pleasing ideas* of future prosperity 
and comfort for his son, '' I thought," 
she resumed^ '' thU your lordship wished 
liOrd Courtney tQ marry me; and I am 
sure I think he ha» behaved very ungen- 
teelly, and it is very hard to be treated 
so, just when I believed I was sq near 
being married, and he always appeared 
to admire me so. Vm sure Vm very ill 
used, and very unhappy, for every body 
will laugh at me, and talk of nothing 
else/^ Here $he burst into an agony (^ 
tears; nor ia she the first person who 

ever 
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trcrwcpt unnecessarily^ from believing 
that nothing but her affairs would be 
talked of^ when they were fortunately too 
insignificant to exite^ in the smallest de- 
gree^ the interest and curiosity which 
vanity and self-love imagine they must 
universally inspire. 

AIL however^ endeavoured to console 
the afflicted Lady Harriett^ though they 
might not exactly agree with her in 
regard to her afflictions becoming a po- 
pular topic. The Earl could not but 
smile^ notwithstanding his vexation; Lady 
Rosamond smiled too^ but it was half con* 
temptuously. Emma blushed^ and felt 
distressed that Lady Harriett should ex** 
pose herself by continuing a variety of 
weak exclamations amid her tears and 
sobs; whilst Lady Maria^ languidly re*- 
dining on a $oh, entreated her to com*- 
pose herself, «aying, " Yqu must, child, 
have gigantic strength of frame, to en- 
dure such violent exertions, the very 
sight of which fatigues me to death. 

Surely 
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Surely you not only have ' a throat of 
brass^ and adamantine lungs^' but a mar- 
ble head and iron eyes, or you never 
could weep so excessively^ and retain a 
hope of being able to see, or look tolera- 
bly again/' This last argument checked 
Lady Harriett's tears immediately ;. for she 
recollected that she was going to a ball, 
at Lady John Talbot's, ( the ei-devant Lady 
Laura Delany) where she should see Mr. 
Dunderton ; and, notwithstanding her ad- 
miration of every thing said, or done by 
the heroines of the charming works^ which 
she so eagerly devoured, and her desire 
to imitate them, in all their actions, she 
never could discover how they contrived 
to look the most beautiful, after spending 
several hours in weeping; a recreation 
which generally sullies the charms of 
living fair ones, by flushing the com- 
plexion, inflaming the eyes, and swelling 
the features; for which reason, she was 
not so fond of personating one of the 
pensive characters, though they were cer- 
tainly 
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tainly extremely interesting and delight* 
Tul^ as described in the charming pages of 
fiction. 

When the DreKncourt party entered 
the elegant suite of rooms^ fitted up by 
Lady John Talbot, to receive the first 
guests that she had entertained since her 
marriage, it was easy to perceive that the 
news of Lord Courtney's stolen match 
was no secret. All who entered into 
conversation with them, so carefully 
avoided any enquiry after the object, 
of whom they were dying with curiosity 
to know every particular, were so more 
than ordinarily civil, and so very voluble 
on every other subject, that the one they 
carefully avoided, was evidently that on 
which they were thinking the most par- 
ticularly. 

^ Poor Lady Harriett had almost for- 
gotten her recent mortifications, in the 
pleasure of adorning herself in a new 
dress, equally elegant and becoming ; for 
to do her justice, she had some taste for de- 
coration ; 
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coration ; which might, by a skilful hand^ 
have been directed to objects more worthy 
of attention ; and she had now fortunately 
procured a seat opposite to a splendid 
mirror^ which reflecting every form in 
the room, yet presented none to her 
view so charming as her pwn« 

Is hj perhaps, wisely decreed^ that 
every situation, however apparently eli- 
gible^ shall have some drawback to it's 
pleasures ; some pain, known only to the 
possessor, who sighs in secret over the 
imperfection which he carefully conceals^ 
and feels the folly of the envy, which he 
yet endeavours to encrease by every 
deception in his power. Such was Lady 
Harriett's case at this moment ; her eyes 
were most agreeably engaged in an qccu* 
pation, of which they were never weary, 
however constantly employed in it ; but 
her ears were as disagreeably assailed by a 
conversation, to which she could not 
avoid listening ; as unfortunately she was 
seated with her back to the parties^ and 

too 
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too much cQii^Qed to adnyt of a retreat 
without discoveripg hei*self. '' Bless me/' 
exclaimed one of the ladies^ '' I did not 
expect to see any of Lady Drelincourt'$ 
party here/' ^' And why/* asked a gen- 
tleman^ '^ should you wish to deprive the 
rooms of so brilliant an addition?" '* In* 
deed, my lord/' answered the female 
voice, '^ you mistake me, I by no means 
wish to deprive the rooms of an addition 
to which they have been so long accus- 
tomed; I only wish, forthe«ake of a little 
dear variety, that Lady Rosiamond, or Lady 
Mari^ would favor us with having some 
other name announced, for really that of 
Courtney wearies my ears with repetition^ 
liaving heard it ever since I left the 
nursery/' This was meant for wit, and 
.therefore the lady laughed loudly, as a 
signal to the gentleman^ who re-echoed 
it, as if it were an effort of his risible 
muscles in sleep, '' Ah, you cruel wo- 
man,'' he exclaimed, leaning back in his 
chair land shutting hb eyes^ '* how can 

you 
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you ridicule the unfortunate fair ones^ 
who ' withering on the virgin thorn, con- 
sume in single blessedness/ how can you 
triumph so cruelly in matron honors 
over them." Now the lady to whom he 
spoke^ had been a matron nearly seven 
years, though she had not yet arrived at 
years of discretion in any sense of the 
word, wanting some months of that pe- 
riod, when our legislature pays us the 
compliment to think we are capable of 
taking care of ourselves. She had how- 
ever entered into the holy state of matri- 
mony at a very early period, and with a 
pretty face, and still prettier fortune, had 
bestowed herself on an old nobleman; 
knowing that beauty is a flower which 
quickly fades, and dreading the possi- 
bility of pining in cheerless unimportant 
celibacy; she therefore gladly accepted 
the first offer made to her, and thought 
herself superlatively happy in beingable to 
go out without asking her mamma's leave, 
and chaproning misses of fifty into pub- 
lic, 
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ViCj instead of being obliged to stay 
at home^ from not always meeting 
with a friend, whom her prudent mother 
thought steady enough to protect her. 

After much unmeaning chit-chat, td 
which the gentleman listened in a sort 
of yawning despair, at being obliged to 
attend, and in which the lady affected 
to appear deeply interested, in order to 
tempt some more animated beau to in- 
terrupt it, the grand piece of intelligence 
was given by her, that Lord Courtney 
had positively married an opera-dancer in 
Florence. " No surely," exclaimed her 
companion, " 'pon honor, you petrify me, 
and so the old don is not quite compos 
mentis; an opera-dancer you say? I do 
not like opera-dancers,, or else some of 
the Italians are prodigious fine women. 
I attempted to be ciccsbeo to a few mar- 
chionesses, and princesses, but the dear 
creatures require such an infinity of at- 
tention, and there were such confounded 
jealousies and plottings amongst them, 

that 
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that I was obliged to relinquish the pleas* 
ing office; my feelings were too fine, I 
could not bear to see any of them un- 
happy." *' Oh! you wicked wretch/' re* 
turned the lady, '^ if you makle yours^f 
appear such a shocking rake, I shall be 
quite frightened of you." ''No, do not be 
alarmed I beg,*' he replied in a very in- 
credulous tone, '' do not be afraid of me; 
but I will shew you some sweet portraits, 
if you will do me the honor to look at 
them; I keep' a closet for the purpose, 
which I call my cabinet of beauties; and 
you shall see such as are unknown to you, 
that Will be no breach of honor you know. 
Well, and so Courtney has married an 
opera-dancer; not very wise, I think to 
marry her, but I suppose she is an enor- 
mous beauty, and so she wnll be amazingly 
the rage for one winter. As soon as they 
return to England however I would advise 
him to secure Garrow; well, and what says 
the Earl to this shocking degeneracy in 
the race of Drelincourt .^ how does his 

nobW 
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noble blood bear the idea of the horrid 
mixture with the canaille ? It is a dread- 
ful prospect, he may expect his grandson 
to turn out a rope-dancer." '^ Oh! he is 
almost distracted, of course, and so are 
all the family; you may see how ill they 
all look ; the women are absolutely ugly; 
and indeed it is very dreadful to think of 
having to take an opera-dancer about 
with them! she can criticise the ballets 
admirably no doubt.'* " Egad,'* returned 
his lordship, '^ no bad thing, and in case 
the rage for equality goes forward, she 
could get her own livmg and her hus- 
band's too; a very rare instance. But I 
thought ne had a wife ready for him, of 
papa's chusing." '^ Ready for him, I dare 
say," replied the lady, ''but, he it seems, 
was not ready for her, and indeed her in- 
animate countenance, and swarthy com- 
plexion, could not be so disguised by red 
and white, as to deceive his penetrating 
eyes, even though gold dust were thrown 
into them." " Come, come, my lady 

you 
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you are too bad now* The girl is very 
well^ and her money is immensely well; 
she is tall and straight^ and as to com- 
plexion^ that is of no consequence^ the 
fashion varies so^ and Egyptian brown 
will have its turn again. In shorty as 
Courtney has given up the prize^ I think 
when I have time I must look after it^ for 
I want a wife confoundedly." Even this 
faint praise of another^ was by far the 
most disagreeable topic^ he could have 
chosen to entertain his companion with^ 
and she replied in a tone of peevishness^ 
'^ Lord Stranton b^s been seeking a wife 
so long, that I wonder he does not be- 
come wear}' of so fruitless a task." '' And 
why/' he returned, in .a lower key, '' why 
has it been fruitless? Because I looked 
for Lady Nevil's counterpart, and my pre- 
sumptuous expectations of finding one 
who equalled her, have always been dis- 
appointed." Lady Nevil thought he talked 
admirably, . and gave him her hand tQ 
lead her into the ball-rooms; thereby 

relieving 
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relieving Lady Harriett from the morti- 
fying situation. So long as the conver- 
sation which she. had overheard^ was con- 
fined to ridiculiilg her friends, she found 
it very entertaining and witty, but when 
it included herself, she thought that the 
speakers must be the most illnatured peo- 
ple in the world, and felt convinced of the 
truth of Lord Drelincourt's observation, 
that scandal is the amusement of little 
minds, and degrades the retailers of it, 
much more than the subjects. 

At the same moment that Lord Stranton 
led Laidy Nevil into the ball room. Miss 
Dunderton came from it, in search of 
Lady Harriett. *' My sweet friend,'* she 
exclaimed, in the most pathetic tone of 
romance, ^' why is your interesting coun- 
tenance clouded with pensive melan- 
choly? tell your Eliza the cause of your 
sorrow, that she may sympathise in it," 
If knowing the cause of the sorrow which 
this warm friend so immediately perceived, 
was all that was necessary to excite sy rapa- 
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thy> she had no occasion to restrain her's 
one moment^ as she well knew bo\t to 
account for it^ and was at that instant 
considering the best method of forward- 
ing her brother's interests and her own, 
by means of the'vexation that she affected 
to lament. Mr. Dunderton soon after ap- 
peared, and requested the honor of het 
ladyship's hand, for the next two dances; 
which having gained, he assailed her so 
powerfully with compliments, and wisely 
affected such entire ignorance of any un- 
pleasant occurrence, that Lady Harriett 
was brought into good humour by the 
first, and by the last, felt inspired with a 
wish to cheat the world, which she ima- 
gined so interested in her concerns. 

Mr. Dunderton, encouraged "by her 
readiness to accept his advances, sit last 
courageously proposed an elopement, to 
that happy land, which had it the pri- 
vilege of separating the parties that it 
has joined, would probably be a place of 
the greatest resort in Europe. 

Lady 



) 

- 
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Lady Harriett could not in humanity 
or justice, be angry at a proposal, caused 
by the irresistible force of her charms, 
and the conflict which they had produced 
in her lover's bosom. Her first thought 
on hearing the extravagant declarations, 
and hyperbolical compliments addressed 
to her, was, that as he was undoubtedly 
sincere, she was at least justified in Hsten*- 
ing to him, as Lady Nevil had done 
to Lord Stranton, who evidently meant 
nothing but the grossest flattery, whilst 
Mr. Dunderton, spoke only the true and 
unadorned dictates of his heart. The se- 
cond thought was, that a compliance with 
his entreaties, would convince the world, 
that she was not mortified by Lord Court- 
ney's desertion, or at a loss for another 
lover to supply his place ; whether such 
a motive for compliance be perfectly 
wise, or honourable, we will not deter- 
mine, but certainly the conduct of many 
females has been decided by reasons not 
much more weighty. The third thought 

M S perplexed 
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perplexed Lady Harriett much more than 
her thqughts in general^ as they were sel- 
dom of any other than the simplest kind. 
This was no less^ than whether she should 
not disgrace her title by uniting herself 
with one who had none at present^ and 
little better than none in reversion ; for 
all Lord Drelincourt*s instructions were 
not thrown away on his ward^ and she 
had comprehended with tolerable, quick- 
ness^ those which taught her any addition 
to her own consequence^ and the dis- 
tinction between people of condition^ 
and no condition; of ancient rank^ and 
modern rank. Lady Harriett considered^ 
and reconsidered^ the arguments on both 
sides of the question^ with all the judg- 
ment of which she was mistress, and to 
do her justice, she recalled every worldly 
maxim to her mind, to elucidate the sub- 
ject, untinctured with the least mixture 
of romance. 

Indeed after all that has been said 
against that branch of literature^ to the 

study 
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Study of which, she and her amiable 
friend Eliza^ were like many other young 
ladies exclusively attached; we do not 
believe that on a candid and impartial 
enquiryy it will be found that the fasci- 
nating productions of the Minerva Press, 
have taught their fair readers to marry 
for love, whatever other crimes may be 
iaid to their charge. On the contrary, 
they generously endeavour to steel the 
the female heart, against the insidious 
attacks of that little deity, by represent- 
ing wealth, splendor, and titles, as articles 
very essential to the felicity, which those 
who would decry the ingenious works, 
in which the present age is so fruitful, 
maliciously accuse them of ascribing to 
love alone. So far from this, if bv mis- 
take a heroine be drawn, marrying an 
amiable* man, to whom she is attached, 
and in whose society, she is contented 
with competency, (a thing that cannot 
in these days be despised, for being too 
easy to acquire,) /her moderation is in- 

u 3 variably 
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variably rewarded, by her husband being 
discovered as the heir of an earldom, or 
some trifling affair of that kind; a mark 
of a strawberry, a worked cap, a coral, 
some brother kindly dying, or uncle 
luckily returning* from the East Indies, 
is^made the cause of honors, luxuries^and 
riches; which of course, the readers are 
informed, add infinitely to the happiness 
of the parties, whose happiness appa* 
rently needed not any addition, and must 
entirely check any bad consequences^ 
that might arise from closing the book, 
with a conviction that moderate desires 
and moderate gartifications, are the most 
probable sources for the enjoyment of 
content, and the practice of virtue. 

We have surely given Lady Harriett 
time to fix her resolutions by this digres- 
sion; but we were led into it, by a gene- 
rous wish to rescue fictitious history, from 
an objection unjustly made to it: for con- 
scious that there are too many, which 
could not be so easily refuted, we can- 
not 
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not suffer it to labour under one, which 
daily experience shews us it does not 
deserve. 

Mr. Dunderton perceived the conflict 
in his mistress's mind, he perceived and 
trembled: -he certainly spoke .with great 
sincerity, when he declared, that the 
moment of her decision, was the most 
anxious he had ever known, and that on 
it depended more than he could express 
to the fair arbitress of his fate; for on it, 
depended the payment of several debts, 
which he had contracted, in the hope of 
his success, and the happiness of an 
establishment far from his paternal roof, 
which he cared not if he never entered 
again, so rapidly had he improved by 
fashionable society. He again implored 
Lady Harriett to believe him sincere in 
what he asserted. She did, nor was she 
deceived, but by herself, for if she affixed 
one meaning, to his assertions, and he had 
previously affixed another, he could not 
possibly be expected to know her lady- 

M 4 ship's 
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ship's ideas on the subject. Let it suffice 
to say, that her desire to convince the 
world that she was neither slighted^ nor 
mortified, induced her to consent to a 
deed, by which she must incur the suspi- 
cion she wished to avbid; and Mr. Dun- 
derton with inexpressible pleasure fixed 
the plan of their departure, which was to 
take place the very next day. This was 
not dif&cult, for Lady Harriett often 
dined with Miss Dunderton, and though 
Lord Drelincourt by no means appit>ved 
of her violent intimacy with this young 
lady, very properly thinking, that it was 
not one, from which she could derive 
much benefit, yet, neither did he fore- 
sejg great harm from its continuance; and 
ms wish to render her residence in his 
family agreeable, induced him to suffer 
her to follow her own inclinations, re- 
garding the time that she spent; with her 
friend, only as wasted in her society, in- 
stead of that of many others equally fri- 
volous. 

It 
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It was finally agreed, that Lady Har- 
riett should call on Miss Dunderton the 
next morning, and then send a note to 
Lady Drelincourf, to say, that she should 
spend the day with her; instead of which 
she should take her leave almost imme- 
diately, and be conducted by her impa- 
tient lover to a chaise and four, which 
would soon whirl them beyond the 
impertinent interference of friendship. 

When Mr. Dunderton had gained the 

lady's consent, it will fce supposed that 

^ 

the grand difficulty was snrmounted; but 
not so; there remained vet another; and 
one which has often rendered fruitless, 
enterprises of a much* nobler, and more 
generally beneficial nature than the pre- 
sent; this was neither more nor less, than 
a deficiency of an article, which becomes 
every day more fashionable and indis- 
pensable, insomuch that any one sus- 
pected of being without it^ is despised, 
and treated with very undisg^jised con- 
tempt in all good company. We think 

M 5 that 
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that we already hear some of our fair 
readers exclaim^ '^ How unnatural and 
vulgar, to represent all the characters in 
want of money, for that must be what is 
meant;" but have a little patience, lovely 
and gentle readers; we must confess, that 
to us, the want of money, appears one of 
the most natural wants of the present 
day ; and that many others are of our 
opinion, we humbly conclude/ by the 
eagerness with which all ranks eiideavour 
to satisfy it, and the ingeniousmi&ans that 
they use for that pui'pose. As to the 
vulgarity of such a want, it is so generally 
felt, that if universality constitute fashion, 
we will not hesitate to declare, that it is 
as for removed from vulgarity, as the ease 
of a woman of quality, from the bashful-- 
ness of a country girl; the delightful 
negligence of a modern man of fashion, 
from the formal politeness of a pupil of 
Lord Chesterfield ; the promises of a can- 
didate at an election, from his perform- 
ances i^h^n he has gained it; the words of 

a courtier. 
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a courti^^ from his meaning; the religion 
of half the country from dcfvotion, and 
that of the other half from charity ; or 
any other extreme, with which our rea- 
ders may be acquainted. 

A generous confidence^, betw^ea pa- 
rente and children, is certainly as pleasing 
to behold, as it is beneficial in its conse- 
quences. This did inot always exist be- 
tween Mr« iDundertoh and his papa^ .bi»t 
on the present occasion, the former^ wais 
induced to make -a confidant of the latter, 
knowing the impjdssibility of proceediaj; 
wititout his asi^staqce; he iherdfore elm- 
didly stated his/desigris. to his father^ :ahd 
the motives which had urgejd him to 
them;- saying- with greirt. sincerity, that 
he was not impelled by passion, or blinded 
by partiality, but urged by prudence, 
and encouraged by the hope 6f beneftt- 
ing himself in so advantageous a con- 
nexion. 

!{* any thing could be more surprisiir|; 
than that Mr. Dunderton should submit 

his 
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his plans to his father*s opinion/ it wa^ 
that those plans should be approved of by 
him^ as it was the first instance in which 
Lord Dunderton and. his son had ever 
agreed. On this occasion he warmly 
commended his judgment; told him that 
Lord Courtney's misbehaviour was a good 
chance for him^ that it had made stocks 
fsAl, and enabled him to buy in at an 
easy rate^ and that it was an ill wind that 
blew nobody good. He then enquired 
minutely concerning the lady's fortune^ 
and was much pleased to find his son well 
informed as to the particulars of it; in 
shorty he approved of every things but 
advancing the money necessary for the 
matrimonial expedition. Here he could 
not conquer the natural reluctance that 
he felt on parting with a portion of that 
good^ which he had .all his life been 
labouring to acquire> and he argued 
and bartered with his son respecting the 
cheapest way of going to work^ as he 
expressed it^ as if he was bargaining with 

a cattle- 
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a cattle-driver to bring him a young filly 
from a country fair. Four horses, he 
thought were terribly extravagant, and 
said it would be quite enough to have 
them' for the first and last stage each way; 
observing that he had never rode in a 
carriage with four horses in his life, ex- 
cept sgmetimes when going to vote at an 
election, and latterly on the Lord Mayor's 
day, and such like solemn occasions. In- 
deed he thought going to Scotland, in 
any way, was an unnecessary expence, 
and proposed that the young folks should 
get married, and keep snug at some of 
the neighbouring villages for a little time; 
where, a» the country was beginning to 
be very pleasant, they might have a good 
bit of pleasure, and fresh air, at little cost, 
and no risk. To this pleasurable scheme, 
Mr. Dunderton objectied the difficulty of 
finding a clergyman willing to undertake 
the dangerous office of joining ^heir 
hands, as Lady Harriett was under age; 
he also dwelt upon the ignorance that 

they 
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they must betray if questioned concern- 
ing a route which they had never taken; 
but Lord Dunderton engaged to find as 
many . clergymen^ as his son could find 
couples^ who would compassionately join 
them in the holy state^ on which our laws 
bave^ contrary to their usual wisdom^ 
Hxed such severe shackles^ that it seems 
as if they were now conscious of their 
impolicy^ and therefore generously wave 
the punisjiiment threatened to the daring 
ministers vho shall disregard them. As 
to the second objection^ Lord Dunderton 
answered very truly, that they would not 
be the first travellers who had returned 
home, without bei^g able to communi- 
cate information of . any part of their 
route, pt t\\e f^rst who had described 
places which they had n^yer seen. After 
much argument, that thrieatened to de* 
stroy the Satisfaction with which both 
parties had at first coni^ideii'ad. the subject. 
Lord Dunderton reluctantly gsrve his son a 
draft for one hundred and fiflly poxinds, 

advising 
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advising him not to be over ready in 
producing it^ but to see what cash his 
bride had about her, as she would willingly 
assist him with a few loose corns, on such 
an occasion^ if he appeared short run; 
and '' a penny saved was a penny got." 

If any thing could have added to Lord 
Drelincourt's mortification at his son's 
marriage, it would have been the di§- 
covery of his ward's folly, when it was 
too late to prevent any bad consequences 
that might arise from it. Lord Drelin- 
court was too much a man of honor, and 
too faithful to any trust which he under* 
took, to feel indifference respecting Lady 
Harriett's conduct or happiness, now that 
he had no longer the hope of uniting her 
to his own family, by the ties of consan- 
guinity, He did not feel any resentment 
against her, for he considered her as in- 
fluenced by the sensations of the moment, 
and the artful allurements of those, who 
knew how to take advantage of her weak- 
ness. But he severely condemned Lord 

Dunderton, 
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Dundcrtori, whom he justly conceived 
accessary to the design^ and he resolved 
to, wait upon him immediately, in order 
openly to testify his displeasure at so 
selfish and dishonorable an acquiescence. 
Lord DuAderton, however protested his 
entire ignorance of the whole, until he 
had been informed of it, by a letter from 
his son; and though the Earl was strong- 
ly tempted to give him the lie direct 
yet his own sacred regard for truth, 
his conviction of its importance in so- 
ciety, and the contempt, with which he 
thought every one who deviated from it 
ought to be treated, made him very un- 
willing to accuse any one of a breach of 
it, without the most positive proofs; as 
after such an accusation, he would have 
deemed it degrading ever more to hold 
converse with its object. But doubt had 
taken such strong posl&ession of his mind, 
that he could not at once dispel it, suf- 
ficiently to resume the subject by which 
it had been inspire^. He therefore after 

a few 
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a few minutes silence^ during which^ Lord 
Dunderton did not ^ppearany moreat ease 
than himseify affected to turn his atten- 
tion to some paintings, which were at any 
time worthy of more admiration, than their 
possessor knew how to bestow on them. 
" Them there are thought very valuable, 
my lord." said their sapient owner, who 
appeared glad to divert the conversafionj 
" and they ought, there is a power of 
money laid dead in them." '' These are 
the works of some great masters," replied 
the Earl very coldly. " Yes, your lord- 
ship,*' answered the scientific peer, '^ I 
think -they are pretty enough, I always 
buy a good few together, and then it is 
odds if there are not some, worth looking 
at among them. That there is called the 
feast of the vines, and you see Bacchus 
sure enough, laying drunk a-top of that 
cask. I like history pieces, and I can 
shew your lordship a Welshman by Wright 
of Derby, as natural as life, one would 
swear one could take the leek out of his 

hat; I have it in my counting ho- that 

is 
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is Study, I mean." Lord Drelincourt de- 
clined the pleasure, saying that he had 
an appointment which he was obliged to 
attend, and therefore wished to finish 
the business about which he came; and 
that was, to declare, that as the sole 
care of Lady Harriett's person and for- 
tune was left to him, until she attained 
her twenty-first year, he conceived him- 
self bound notwithstanding she had de- 
prived him of the former part of his charge 
to redouble his vigilance in the latter; that 
being now the only way, in which he could 
shew his attention to the trust reposed in 
him, and his anxiety for her welfare. He 
therefore thought that Lord Dunderton 
must acquiesce in the propriety of his con- 
duct as a guardian, when he solemnly de- 
clared, that until she attained the period 
when her fortune would be consigned in- 
to her own disposal, he should not allow 
the smallest part of it to be appropriated 
to her use; but that on the arrival of 
the time when he should gladly resign 

his 
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his trust. Lady Harriett would find, that 
he had transacted her affairs, with the in- 
tegrity, which his regard for his deceased 
friend her father, and for his own honor 
demanded. Lord Dunderton by no means 
approved of this kind of integiity, and 
as it is very natural to judge the inten- 
tions of others, by comparing them with 
what our own would be in similar cir- 
cumstances, he immediately thought, that 
the Earl could only wish to keep Lady 
Harriett's affairs in his hands, with a hope 
of reaping some advantage from them. 
He could not disguise his vexation, and 
told Lord Drelincourt, that as his own 
son had so recently committed the very 
same fault, he might make allowances 
for Mr. Dunderton, as he had doubtless 
done for Lord Courtney. " Sir,^' replied 
the Earl, elevating himself to the very 
utmost of his fine height^ " I cannot 
think the cases parallel: and if they were, 
I would rather see my son starve, than 
solicit a maintenance for him, from his 

wife; 
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wife; but^ I have done : I have commu* 
nicated my intentions to you^ IshfiU abide' 
by my resolutions, and have the honor to 
wish you a good morning.*' So sayings 
ae took his leave, regardless of the angry 
remonstrances of Lord Dunderton> whose 
frequent wishes that he had known the 
Earl's resolutions a day sooner, did not 
contribute to erase the impressions al- 
ready made on Lord Drelincourt, of his 
having been meanly privy to the trans- 
action, and afterwards basely denying 
any knowledge of it. 
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